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Let’s Be Thankful— 
and Vigilant 


When Abraham Lincoln signed the proclamation calling for a day of 
Thanksgiving and prayer he said that the people of America brought an 
entirely new idea into the world—liberty and the proposition that all men 
are created equal. He also said that America, through tears and blood, is 
finding a new birth of freedom; that we are at war in order that democracy— 
he called it “Government of the people, by the people and for the people” 
—shall not perish from the earth. 


America has gone a long way since those memorable words were penned. 
True, her people have seen the further ravages of war, but they have always 
emerged successful and more determined than ever to uphold their ideals, 
and to fight for liberty and the many heritages that liberty guarantees. 


Today America is fighting another great war in company with allies 
equally determined to end once and for all the demands of the agressor and 
to pave the way for world peace, happiness and security. Together we shall 
win that war no matter how great the sacrifice—and it will be great. But 
no matter how much suffering we have to bear, no matter how much skimp- 
ing and scratching we have to do, no matter how many discomforts we are 
compelled to undergo, and we haven’t undergone many yet if we'll admit it, 
let us on this Thanksgiving Day be truly thankful that we are Americans 
and that we have been blessed with an abundance of things which tend to 
make our lives healthier and happier. Our sacrifices in most instances have 
been, after all, the simple giving or sharing of the things of which we have 
plenty. 

As we contemplate these things let us be ever mindful of our duty as 
sportsmen to preserve here at home that heritage which so many of our 
comrades in the Service will be thinking of as Fall approaches—hunting. 
They’re really going to miss their sport this year, but a time is coming when 
the necessity for killing or being killed will end and there will be that 
joyous return to home and family, to gun and dog, to rod and creel. Between 
now and that time a tremendous obligation rests with those of us who are 
looking after the interests of wildlife—not only the Game Commission as 
administrators of that wildlife, but each individual sportsman. Let’s not 
shirk that responsibility. Hunt clean this season, save every pound of edible 
meat, don’t waste shells, and share with your less fortunate buddy. 

Game administrators and sportsmen all over the country will be pleased 
to learn that U. S. Senate Bill S.-1152, introduced sometime ago by Senator 
Pat McCarran from Nevada, ostensibly for the conservation of wildlife on 
public lands, but in reality to permit Federal officials, at their discretion, to 
take over the control of hunting and trapping on such lands under license, 
and to permit the sale of game animals without regard to State rights or 
conservation laws, died a very ignominious death after having been referred 
back to Senator McCarran’s own Committeee. It was buried under an 
avalanche of protests from one end of the country to the other. Let’s hope 
it stays buried, and that any problems which arise are handled in a 
cooperative way. 
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Dogs for Defense Breeding Committee, 226 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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HE modern dog has developed in much 

the same way as our domestic fowl and 
utility animals, but he must not be classed 
with these, because his association with man 
is closer and more personal and is better 
described as “domesticated” than “domestic.” 

We find his drawing upon the tombs of 
Egyptian kings, upon the tiles of the As- 
syrians, in the sculpture of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Wherever civilization has advanced to the 
art of painting or printing he finds a place. 

He has not been neglected by history or 
forgotten by the poets. 

The religious books of all Pagan nations 
find a place for him, and he is mentioned in 
both the Old and the New Testament. 

Columbus discovered him in the West 
Indies, our American Indians found him use- 
ful, and whether at the North Pole or the 
Equator he has had a home and a place in 
the affairs of men. 

There are more different breeds of dogs 
than of horses, cattle, sheep, or poultry. 

He is the oldest domesticated animal, and 
assisted his master to procure food and de- 
fend against his enemy before horses, cattle, 
and poultry came under control. 

His story runs back to prehistoric times. 
He was used as a sacrifice upon the altar 
of Pagan gods. His place in history, art, 
fiction, and poetry ranks second only to man. 

Next to man he ranks highest in intelli- 
gence, being susceptible to all human pas- 
sions—hatred, love, fear, hope, joy, distress, 
courage, timidity, and jealousy. 

Man requires service from all animals, but 
only from this one receives friendship. He 
is the only animal that eats all of man’s 
food, flesh and vegetables. 

Man is taught chivalry; the dog has it 
naturally. He never attacks the female of 
his species. 

He is the delight of the poor man’s hovel 
and the rich man’s mansion. Faithfully fol- 
lows his master who tramps the dusty road- 
side, and sits proudly upon the cushioned 
seat of the millionaire’s de luxe machine. 

Wealth, caste, social distinction are all 
one to him. He is content and useful in 
every station assigned to him by fate. 
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But he knows the just from the unjust, 
the kind from the unkind, the charitable from 
the uncharitable, the true from the false, 
the man from the hypocrite. 

Disguise does not deceive him. Paint, 
tinsel, silk, and jewels are no more to him 
than tatters, rags, worn shoes, or ragged 
hat. But it is what these things cover, the 
man, who wins his affection or dislike. 

His master’s friends are his friends, his 
master’s enemies are his enemies, no matter 
what their station. 

He does not count the cost, but gives his 
life at his master’s command, and, even 
without command, in his master’s defense. 

When master is gay he is merry; when 
sad, he grieves and understands his master’s 
moods. 

The destruction of an army, the fate of 
a nation, has been decided by a dog’s bark. 

With teeth bared, eyes ablaze, and hair 
abristle, he has saved a wife and child from 
assault and then played nurse all day. 

With devoted strength he has rescued his 
master from a watery grave and dragged a 
child from an angry fire. 

Over bleak and frozen mountains he has 
carried food and drink and brought assist- 
ance to the wounded and those in dire dis- 
tress. 

Peary could not have reached the North 
Pole nor Scott the South Pole without the 
faithful dog. 

He has taken the place of the horse and 
the ox, his skin has been used for shelter 
and for clothes, his flesh as food, his eyes 
have found the things his master sought, 
his nose has bared the trail his master could 
not find. 

And in return he asks but a little consid- 
eration and a few kind words: 


Never yet the dog of our country fed 
Betrayed the kindness or forgot the bread. 


As friend, companion, and confidant I like 


& ae J 
tw) ee e®e@ 
& ® « 
him best. His manifold uses need little dis- 
cussion. 


One small dog in a home has more terror 
for the burglar than an armed man outside. 
In the yard he sounds the warning and the 
night prowler sneaks away. 

When properly trained he can handle 
cattle, sheep, and swine better than a man. 
He excels as a ratter and destroyer of mink 
and other vermin. 

All have seen the blind man’s dog, cup 
in mouth and attached to a string, leading 
his sightless master. 

Before the days of cooking stoves each 
household had its open chimney and “turn- 
spit” worked by a dog, and even today the 
dog on a treadmill churns the butter. 

' The expressman and peddler, in delivering 
their packages and wares, usually leave a 
four-footed guardian in charge. 

Troupes of performing dogs delight the 
audiences in our vaudeville houses and 
demonstrate what they can do when skillfully 
trained. 

There are many thousands of farms in 
the United States. Practically all have one 
dog; frequently two or more. They guard 
the home, destroy destructive animals, act as 
companion and care for the stock, and pro- 
tect the garden and orchard. 

During the last war the French, Belgians, 
and Germans successfully trained many 
thousands of war dogs. 

These war dogs, like soldiers, are taught 
implicit obedience, their acute hearing and 
sensitive nostrils were used in giving notice 
of enemy approach, discovering the wounded, 
and many times give first aid for the Red 
Cross. 

It would be unfair to forget the ladies and 
their pet or toy dogs. 

While not fancying these little toy dogs 
myself, they seem to fit into the city house- 
hold very comfortably, and are intelligent 
and companionable. They display a degree 
of affection unequaled in the animal world. 

We all remember the account of the lap 
dog of Mary, Queen of Scots, which accom- 
panied her beautiful mistress to the scaffc!4 
and continued to caress the body after 


(Continued on page 20) 














“Then the little Hiawatha 


Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in Summer, 
Where they hid themselves in Winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them Hiawatha’s Chickens. 


N the early autumn when the leaves begin 

to color and “the Hunting Winds are loose,” 
what sportsman has not longed for the so 
called good old days, when according to 
tradition, Penn’s Woods teemed with game 
and the streams were full of fish . . . surely 
the cup would be full and nothing more 
could be desired. But should the wish be 
granted, would the present-day Nimrod then 
be satisfied? It is extremely doubtful if any 
of us would be content with living condi- 
tions in the Pennsylvania of several centuries 
ago for more than a few short weeks; even 
though the woodlands did abound with game. 
Our modern conveniences and way of life 
are of more importance to us than we 
realize. 

Civilization marches on. But what a march 
of destruction of our natural resources it has 
made in America. Forest land denuded, soils 
eroded, water polluted, and wildlife deci- 
mated. The problem confronting the sports- 
man today is not one to be solved by wish- 
ful thinking. Well planned action is re- 
quired if we are to repair the damage and 
restore at least some of the losses suffered 
by our game birds and animals. How can 
this best be accomplished and still retain the 
advances made by civilization? The answer 
of course is conservation. In dealing with 
conservation and restoration of wildlife, we 
must strictly adhere to two basic principles. 
The first is to provide the proper environ- 
ment and the second is to take no more 
than the annual increase. 

Mention the word conservation to the 
average licensed hunter and he is in a 
quandary. He has heard some of his friends 
talking about it, but deep down in his heart 
he is opposed to it, because of his lack of 
knowledge of what it really means. He feels 
that in some way or other it will place addi- 
tional restrictions on his sport. Speak of re- 
search and it will usually bring forth violent 
opposition for he believes that money so 
spent is money wasted from which he will 
derive no personal benefit. He is much more 
interested in the supply of game he will find 
in the woods and fields than he is in a 
program about which he knows little or 
nothing. He does not realize that in the pur- 
suit of his sport and by taking a certain 

* Member, Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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“Of all the beasts he learned their language, 


Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them when’er he met them, 


Called them Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


amount of game each year, he is playing an 
important part in conservation. The sur- 
plus over and above what should be left 
for next year’s breeding stock must be re- 
moved and it is here that the hunter assumes 
his vital role. The fact many hunters fail to 
recognize is that the surplus MUST be re- 
moved. When this principle of conservation 
is ignored we have a condition such as ex- 
isted a few years ago when deer were so 
plentiful in many sections of Pennsylvania 
that they were starving. They threatened 
to destroy not only their own range, but the 
food and cover necessary for the welfare of 
other game—a condition we are again rapidly 
approaching. South Dakota had an experi- 
ence with the ringneck pheasant and Penn- 
sylvania is having trouble with the same 
bird where, in a few sections, they are caus- 
ing considerable damage to farm crops. Many 
other instances can be cited where the failure 
to remove the surplus game from a given 
area has caused material damage. But the 
hunter should also keep in mind that there 
MUST always be left a sufficient number 
of breeding birds and animals to supply next 
year’s harvest. 

However, in order to have abundant har- 
vests, we too must have proper environment 
for our breeding stock. Wildlife conserva- 





—Longfellow. 


tion is but in its infancy (a little over forty 
years old in Pennsylvania) and the wonder 
is that we have been able to make so much 
progress with so few facts on which to found 
a program. Many of the advances made so 
far have been by the trial and error method; 
often a very costly form of research, but in 
the absence of known facts, it has been the 
only method available. Quick results have 
been demanded and many proposed remedies 
have been tried, but with frequent negative 
results. 

The most spectacular conservation program 
in recent years is one about which we all 
have some knowledge—the restoration of our 
wild waterfowl. A program that was based 
on facts gained through research over a 
long period of years and consummated with 
the reestablishment of proper environment 
and the maintenance of necessary breeding 
stock. 

Drainage, drought and over-shooting had 
so depleted our supply of ducks and geese 
that by 1935 (only eight years ago) a num- 
ber of the best informed men of the U. S. 
Biological Survey, now the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, felt that our migratory 
waterfowl were on the way out and that no 
power on earth could save them. From an 
estimated number of 20 million migrating at 
that time, they have now increased to well 
over 100 million. In fact, in a few sections 
of the country they are now causing ap- 
preciable damage to grain fields during their 
migration. Our ducks and geese seem to 
have been saved for posterity unless in the 
future we forget the fundamental principles 
of conservation and go back to our former 
practice. 

This astounding recovery did not just 
happen, but was the result of the proper 
application of known facts. 

About the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury a few people began to realize what was 
taking place but did not know just what 
should be done to remedy the situation. 
In 1904 Jack Miner established his bird 
sanctuary at Kingsville, Ontario, and started 
banding a few of the ducks making use of 
his refuge. Others followed suit until even- 
tually the American Bird Banding Society 
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was formed which carried on bird banding in 
the United States and Canada until 1920 when 
the work was taken over by the U. S. 
Biological Survey. Since that time the work 
has been so expanded that by now the total 
number of birds banded is well over four 
million. 

Data resulting from the banding of ducks 
and geese provided the necessary informa- 
‘tion from which the flyways and migration 
routes of the different species were deter- 
mined. Natural history studies carried on 
over a period of years had discovered the 
nesting and feeding habits of the different 
kinds of ducks and geese and the best pos- 
sible environment for their nesting and win- 
tering areas. 

After the treaty with Great Britain in 
1916 attempts were made to restore our mi- 
gratory waterfowl by limiting the harvest. 
Spring shooting was abolished but the de- 
struction of the nesting sites through un- 
necessary drainage more than offset what 
was gained by trying to limit the annual 
kill. In 1929 the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Act was passed and work was started 
on restoring some of the damaged habitat. 
This program lagged due to insufficient funds. 
During all this time our ducks and geese 
were found in rapidly decreasing numbers. 
Then in 1934 the so called Duck Stamp Act 
was passed and more money became available 
for the work. 

Our neighbor Canada has also contributed 
much in the way of marsh and lake restora- 
tion aided by funds from the U. S. A. sup- 
plied by sportsmen contributing to “Ducks 
Unlimited”. But the main reason this res- 
toration program was finally successful is 
because of its foundation of facts. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service KNEW 
where to establish the refuges so that they 
would be located on the flyways where they 
would do the most good. They KNEW 
where to set aside the sanctuaries within the 
wintering areas so that a sufficient breeding 
stock could be returned to the nesting 
grounds. They KNEW the proper depth to 
restore the marshes and lakes so that they 
would be suitable nesting and resting areas 
for the different kinds of ducks that would 
use them. They KNEW the proper vegeta- 
tion to plant in the restored areas so that 
the various species visiting them would have 
the right kind of environment. They also 
KNEW the proper soil and water acidity, 
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which governed them in the selection of the 
proper planting materials. It is needless to 
point out that without research this program 
would have been a failure. 

We can not hope to see such spectacular 
results from many game restoration projects 
because of the difficulty in obtaining a large 
scale ideal environment for any particular 
species of game. The white-tail deer staged 
a remarkable recovery in Pennsylvania in the 
large cut over forests throughout the state 
when afforded adequate food, cover and pro- 
tection. The problem now is how to de- 
termine, in an ever changing environment, 
the proper size herd that should be left for 
breeding stock, and also how to take the 
annual increase without drawing too many 
complaints from sportsmen and others in- 


Penn’s Woods teemed with ganie and the 
streams were full of fish. 
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still have much to learn about environment. APA RX 
We must learn more about feeding habits Wf" 
of the various birds and mammals, inter- Hh toa 
relationship of the different species, preda- Wy 

tor relationships and control, sylviculture, Mie Gil 
etc., if we hope to perpetuate the sport of 
hunting and manage our wildlife resources 
to the best advantage. 

These things can best be determined by 
research if it is conducted in the proper 
manner, Very often a research project is 
denounced because we feel that it has no 
particular value in the conservation pro- 
gram in which we are interested. How 
many sportsmen were there thirty or forty 
years ago who felt that bird banding was 
any more than a hobby? Little did they 
realize at that time that it would prove to 
be the basis for one of the most successful 
game restoration programs ever tried. It is 
true that in the past some research activities 
have been hastily and poorly conducted and 
consequently erroneous conclusions were 
drawn which when put into practice proved 
to be false, but these have been in the 
minority. A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing; unless all of the facts are known we 
may form false ideas as to the value of cer- 
tain birds and animals in a conservation pro- 
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Elk on the feeding ground on 


the lower lands of 


the Izaak Walton League addition, Jackson, 


Wyoming. 


Don't Waste the Game Crop” 


HAT would you think of a cattle 
rancher who harvested only half his 
annual beef crop year after year and kept 


the rest to increase until his herd destroyed 
the range and starved to death? 

America is doing just that with much of 
its wild game. And lest you think the game 
crop is a mere drop in the bucket of our 
wartime meat shortage, consider that in 
1942 American hunters harvested more than 
a quarter of a billion pounds (full dressed) 
of wild meat, most of it produced on forage 
which domestic animals don’t eat, and har- 
vested in people’s spare time as a by- 
product of their recreation. Hunters har- 
vested almost a fifth as much food, by weight, 
as all the commercial fisheries of the United 
States and Alaska! 

That harvest could have been increased, 
in many areas, from fifty to five hundred 
per cent with actual benefit to game herds 
and flocks, and this would have added at 
least one hundred million pounds to the 
nation’s dwindling meat supply. 

Spectacular game surpluses—that is, un- 
harvested crops of wild animals and birds— 
exist in almost every section of the United 
States. The species whose over-crowding 
has become a problem in spots include deer, 
elk, antelope, reindeer, ducks, pheasants, and 
rabbits. They innocently interfere with war- 
time food production in the most unlikely 
places. Virginia last year declared an open 
season on elk, which were damaging hay 
and forage. As for the Western and Lake 
States, they contain hundreds of problem 
areas where deer or elk exhaust their winter 
food supply, encroach on crops and livestock 


* Reprinted by 


By James and Alice Wilson 


range, 
sands. 


and finally die of starvation by thou- 


This state of things—combining as it does 
an appalling waste of food, destruction of a 
basic natural resource, and cruelty to ani- 
mals—is intolerable and must be ended. 

You may wonder where all the game has 
come from, for only yesterday ev ery one was 
saying: “Hunt with a camera instead of a 
gun.” Most people still think all species 
of game are dying out. But they are about 
ten years behind the facts. 

During the last century, when American 
hunters were not restricted by game laws, 
they harvested not only the annual game 
crop but most of the breeding stock as well. 
Suddenly sportsmen realized that the game 
was almost gone. The passenger pigeon and 
heath hen had already just about disap- 
peared for good. The bison in its wild state 
was gone. Of the bighorn sheep and moun- 
tain goat, only a few head remained. The 
antelope, which once had roamed the plains 
in seemingly. inexhaustible herds, was prac- 
tically extinct. In a few years even deer 
and elk would be gone. 

And so the conservationists appeared—in 
the nick of time. The public. was converted. 
Legislators passed game laws. We estab- 
lished refuges, killed off such predators as 
coyotes, mountain lions, and wolves, and 
restocked areas where game had been killed 
out. We spent millions of dollars to restore 
northern breeding grounds for ducks. 
Newspapers, magazines, clubs, schools, Boy 
Scouts, Izaak Waltonites all preached the 
gospel of conservation: “No true sportsman 
ever kills a female.” 


special permission of Harper’s Magazine, Aug. 1943. 


Not only was the campaign successful; in 
recent years it has been so extra-successful 
that the chief topic of discussion among game 
administrators at the North American Wild- 
life Conference of 1943 was: “How on earth 
are we going to harvest all this game?” The 
big-game population of the United States 
has doubled about every ten years since 1908, 
increasing from an estimated 500,000 head 
to 612 million head in 1943. (Of these, 
about 6 million are deer.) Pheasants, in- 
troduced from China in 1881, last year sup- 
plied a harvest of 15 million birds. The 
duck population of North America, which hit 
an all-time low of 27 million in 1934-35, has 
bounced back up to 120 million, and is 
climbing at the rate of ten to twenty per 
cent a year. 

Game is like domestic stock in one re- 
spect. There is an annual crop, and if it 
isn’t harvested, herds and flocks eventually 
outstrip their food supply. Drastic protec- 
tion of all game everywhere was necessary 
to restore the depleted breeding stock. It 
isn’t necessary any longer. Harvesting of 
crops is now just as important as protection 
of breeding stock in maintaining a_ balance 
between the game population and its food 
supply, despite the fact that a nation with 
a fifty-year-old tradition of indiscriminate 
protection cannot bring itself to believe that 
there could possibly be too many deer in 
Michigan, too many elk in Jackson Hole, 
too many pheasants in South Dakota, or to0 
many ducks in western Washington. 

The problem has been serious enough dur- 
ing the past few years. Now that the war 
has brought a shortage of hunters, ammuni- 
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tion, and gasoline it has become desperate 
indeed. For game won’t stop breeding just 
Secause there’s a war. Yet the conception 
of wild game as producing an annual crop 
that needs harvest is hard for the public 
to accept. For instance, a few years ago the 
people of Colorado discovered that deer and 
ek in certain areas were starving by thou- 


sands on the threadbare winter range. Un- 
willing to see the animals killed, they 
shouted: “Feed ’em hay!” The State of 


Colorado has spent almost $200,000 feeding 
them hay and concentrates. But the deer 
couldn’t live on such fare, for a deer di- 
gests hay about as well as you do. His 
natural food is browse—shrubs, bark, twigs, 
and leaves. Pittman-Robertson studies in- 
dicate that a deer’s digestive apparatus to 
function properly for any length of time 
needs a diet of 80 to 90 per cent browse, an 
elk’s about 50 per cent. 

This spring the Colorado Game Depart- 
ment burned the carcasses of 2,400 dead deer 
near the feed grounds in the Gunnison area 
alone. This loss was 40 to 50 per cent of 
the deer that were fed. For several years, 
over Colorado as a whole, more deer have 
lost their lives during the winter than have 
been killed by hunters. Obviously you can’t 
save them by feeding them. The only way 
to salvage the meat that is going to waste is 
for hunters to harvest it. If hunters don’t, 
starvation and predators will. 





Heavy concentrations of ducks like the pintails seen over the Sacramento V 
throughout the country as the birds take advantage of refuges and restrictions on hunting. 
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Eptror’s Note: The following article which appeared in the August 1943 issue 
of Harper’s Magazine, “Don’t Waste the Game Crop!” by Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
is a very readable story based on information which the Wilsons collected in 
conferences with many of those present in Denver for the Eighth North American 
Wildlife Conference. This article presents information that will be extremely 
valuable to each of you; many will no doubt want to file it away for future 


that other States follow Colorado’s lead and 
spend tens of thousands of dollars feeding 
deer artificially. 

II 

There is no general surplus of game— 
yet. But there are hundreds of specific 
local surpluses which will develop into a 
general surplus if not harvested. Colorado 
alone has about two dozen perennial prob- 
lem areas. 

Our national forests contain some of the 
most crowded game “slums” in the world. 
For example, while the one-and-one-half- 
million-acre Fishlake Forest in Utah will 
carry 30,000 deer through the winter, the 
present population is 60,000. Fishlake bucks 
are so thin you can “slit the hide and shake 
out the bones.” Last year’s winter loss on 
the Fishlake was 42 animals per square mile 
—about 4,000 pounds of meat, dressed—on 
25 per cent of the range. And this in a 
time of meat shortage! 

In Malheur National Forest in eastern 
Oregon the deer range had been worn down 
to the fabric before Oregonians would agree 
that the herd should be cut. Even the 
presence of 1,200 dead fawns on six square 
miles wasn’t evidence enough. The Forest 
Service sought relief from the State Game 
Commission, but it in turn had to wait for 
public support. It waited four years. Mal- 
heur Forest is still grossly overpopulated, 
despite repeated efforts to whittle down the 


But the public cannot yet believe that herd. 
this is true. Popular demand still insists Conditions are almost as bad in the Lake 
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National Wildlife Refuge 
Duck numbers have doubled in the 
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States. Even in the Allegheny and Pisgah 
National Forests of the East, says the Forest 
Service, the deer population “should be cut 
down somewhat.” 

The 1942 census of all our national forests 
showed a total of 2,000,000 deer and 165,000 
elk. Under favorable conditions a deer herd 
will double in two to three years, an elk 
herd in three to five years. The annual 
national-forest crop is about 600,000 animals. 
Last year an estimated 300,000 died of mal- 
nutrition or were killed by predators; hunt- 
ers took only 180,000. And still the big-game 
population increased by 120,000—all destined 
for future harvest by hunger and predators. 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Chief of Game Manage- 
ment of the Forest Service, says: “A reason- 
able estimate would suggest that at least 
600,000 deer and 30,000 elk should be har- 
vested from the national forests by hunters, 
besides those taken by predators and starva- 
tion, to restore the balance between animal 
life and range.” 

Conditions are even worse in certain areas 
outside the national forests. In the West 
most national-forest land is high-altitude 
summer range, of which there is plenty. 
The losses from starvation occur on low- 
altitude winter range—mostly private, State, 
and other Federal lands—of which there is 
a much smaller acreage available to big 
game. Much of this lower range is pre- 
empted by domestic stock. Much of it is 
grass—unpalatable to game animals—instead 
of the shrubs and brush which they prefer. 
More important still, dry, dormant winter 
forage does not renew itself until spring. 

Since 1927 hunters have harvested only 
about one-third of the annual deer crop 
and about two-thirds of the elk crop. If 
wartime conditions make an adequate har- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Weigh yourself on the scales of safety. 


F you want to return home from your 

hunting trip happy and still be of service 
to your family and your country then you 
had better weigh yourself on the scales of 
safety so you will know how to act and 
how to handle YOUR gun properly. 

Safety depends more on the state of mind 
than on rules to be memorized, or on safety 
gadgets on the firearms themselves. Just 
remember that you are armed with a lethal 
weapon capable of causing you a lot of joy 
or a lot of sorrow, depending upon how 
carefully you handle it. Which of these 
emotions are you going to experience when 
you hang up your gun at the end of the 
season? 

Here are a few ounces of prevention. 
First of all assume that all guns are loaded. 
Remember that the only safe gun is the gun 
safely pointed. 

Never fumble with the trigger absent- 
mindedly. Many times guns have been dis- 
charged through such carelessness. They 
have also been discharged on a path in the 
woods by a twig striking the trigger when 
the gun was on the shoulder, when the 
hammer was left pressing in down position 
upon the primer instead of resting in half 
cock position, or when left fall on stones on 
trails in the woods, places where they should 
never be carried loaded. 

The “safety” should always be used, even 
though time may be a factor. The hammer 
should be kept at half cock on rifles with 
outside hammers, and the “safety” on in 
cases of hammerless rifles and shotguns. The 
“safety” should also be kept on bolt action 
rifles or the bolt slightly raised. But, unless 
game is expected momentarily it is far better 
to carry a rifle with no cartridge in the 
chamber. 

When you get a shot you can work the 
lever or bolt quickly as you swing the gun 
to your eye and you are actually safe, with 
speed. Many accidental discharges of rifle 
and shotguns have been caused by hasty 
and fumbling attempts to unlock safety 
locks at the last second. As a practical 
proposition a gun (repeater) without any 
safety lock might be a safer proposition than 
one with a lock not free-working or very 
inconveniently placed. I think everybody 
has had the experience of throwing a shot- 
gun to his face and yanking on the trigger 
or triggers while the game got out of range 
because the safety locks were on. 
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How to Handle Your 


Learn to control the pointing of your gun, 
rely on the safety lock (at times), but re- 
member that blind reliance upon it may let 
you down and make you shoot your friend 
as well as fail to shoot your game. Keep 
the hammer at half cock or fully cocked. 


‘ Hammerless shotguns and all outside hammer 


guns will rest their primer plungers on the 
live primers if you don’t. In that position 
a chance light blow, or a jar, may fire it. 
Clumsy handling of guns is responsible 
for many accidents. The holder jams the 
action, fumbles the triggers, lets the gun 
drop from his hands. Wear gloves in cold 
weather; many an accidental shot has re- 
sulted from the fumbling of stiff fingers. 
Keep obstructions such as hoarfrost, snow, 
ice, water, mud, sticks, cleaning patches, 
broken off shell necks, bullet jackets, etc., 
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Never lean your gun against a tree where it 
is likely to slip or get knocked down. 


out of the barrel. Open your gun and look 
through your rifle from muzzle to breech, if 
possible, or check the muzzle to see if falling 
snow or hoarfrost has been shaken from 
brush or trees in passing and has collected, 
caked and frozen in the muzzle. You may 
sometimes have to remove it every fifteen 
or thirty minutes if hunting in thick brush. 
Remember also that to shoot a rifle or shot- 
gun with an obstruction in the muzzle may 
result in a ringed barrel, a bulged muzzle, 
or a burst gun, any of which will destroy 
all semblances of accuracy, or in the latter 
case perhaps injure your hand, your arm 
or mutilate your face. 


When hunting with a carbine or other 
short-barrel rifle be very careful the trigger 
does not catch on a button of your hunting 
coat and discharge the rifle; that is, if you 
carry it in a position where it is likely to 
catch on a button. I remember a case where 
a hunter climbed a fence to enter the deer 
woods; he had taken but two or three steps 
into the woods when his .30-30 carbine was 
discharged because the trigger caught on 
the lower button of his hunting coat. The 
bullet struck him on top of the right foot 
and he was able to do very little walking 


for two or three years. Keep your trigger 
away from coat buttons. A large propor. 
tion of hunters shoot themselves—in fact 
a favorite target more often than not—is 2 


foot. The gun muzzle nonchalantly rests or 


the toe of the shoe, and some twig motion, or 
a coat sleeve does the rest. 


Never lean a loaded rifle or shotgun against 
a tree which has smooth, slippery bark, 
This causes more guns to fall than anything 
else. It will not start to slide immediately; 
the butt is usually set on leaves which 
move as one moves his feet while standing 
or resting’ nearby. As soon as your back 
is turned “Wham”! down it goes, and many 
times its fires. I recall a case where a 
hunter leaned his shotgun against a tree 
then sat on a log a few feet away. A gust 
of wind loosened it, and it fell to the ground 
discharging one barrel. That one missed 
him but the recoil discharged the other 
barrel and the shot caught him in the leg, 
Almost always if the ground is rough and 
rocky a telescope, peep, or other sight that 
is exposed is knocked loose or out of line, 
The best bet is not to lean your gun against 
any tree, smooth or rough, wet or dry. If 
you must lean it against something, lay it 
down on as dry a support as possible where 
it can’t slip or slide. 

Never try to shoot high-power cartridges 
of a different caliber in your rifle—for in- 
stance .30-30’s in a .32 special or .30-30’s in 
a .303 Savage. Use a powerful hard-hitting 
cartridge which will stop the game you hit 
Light guns fill the woods with fusilades of 
ineffectual bullets, increasing the danger to 
other hunters many times. With a heavy 
gun one hit does it and when you shoot 
you know you've done something. Black 
powder rifles are more dangerous than the 
more modern speedier rifles for a variety 
of reasons. The lead slugs go through more 
brush without breaking up into dust; the 
trajectories follow up hill and curve down 
over the other side, traveling for longer dis- 
tances at about the height of a man in 
hilly regions. 
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There is no excuse for shooting a goat for 4 
white-tail. 
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Gun in the 


By The Editor 
=e 


Don’t file or cut off the points of full 
jacketed army cartridges to make expanding 
ammunition. The bullet cores shoot out, 
leaving the jackets in the barrel. Once in 
awhile the neck of a shell breaks off and 
stays in the gun chamber. If you get a 
broken head piece out, fish for the rest until 
you get it, or go home and let someone else 
get it out before you shoot again. 


Never pick up or touch a gun without 
doing it gently, and then the first thing find 
out whether or not it is loaded. Never carry 
a loaded gun in an automobile, and if you 
value your life keep away from drunks with 
guns. They should be reported to the near- 
et Game Protector. In Pennsylvania you 
are not permitted to carry loaded guns in 
oxy on automobiles or other vehicles, and 
Game Protectors are required to seize your 
hunting license if you are caught hunting 
while under the influence of liquor or nar- 
cotics. 

Keep your eye on the greenhorn every 
minute. Don’t allow him to pick up or 
fnger your gun. Don’t wait until you get 
into the field to target your gun in. Do 
this in some safe place before you start 
hunting. If you must wait until you get into 
the field don’t shoot into live trees; always 
sight your gun in on a protected target. 

Be careful how, when and where you 
lad and unload your gun. Never unload 
or load it in a group, while another hunter 
isin front of you, or while you are inside a 
building. Every hunter should make a prac- 
tice of taking the cartridges out of his gun 
when coming into a home or a camp, and 
reexamine it to make certain they are all 
removed. 

Killing time by aiming at any living object 
like a doe deer in buck season, or a cow or a 
horse across on an opposite hillside, is ex- 
temely foolish. Remember the trigger pulls 
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Do not step on slippery, moss-covered stones 
Yhen crossing a stream. 
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LIGHTEN with colder weather and that 
many persons have lapses of memory when 
keyed up. You might find yourself firing a 
shot that you never intended to fire. The 
fellow who sits and plays with the trigger 
when his companions are sitting in a circle 
or a group resting or eating is a fit candi- 
date for a mental institution. It’s surpris- 
ing how many times a live cartridge will be 
found in the rifle chamber of the offender. 

When more than one hunter is walking 
along a path in single file none but the 
leading hunter should have a cartridge in 
the chamber, or the muzzle of the rifle 
pointed forward. I have shivered in my 
shoes every time I’ve gone up or down a 
mountain with a group of other hunters in 
single file. Some gun somewhere is usually 
pointed at the middle of your back or at 
the top of your head. 

When you stand a gun in a corner or in a 
rack, or lay it down, make sure the butt will 
not possibly slip outwards, allowing the 
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I have shivered in my shoes every time I’ve 
gone up a mountain with a group of other 
hunters in single file. 


gun to fall. A great many accidents result 
from this cause. 

Go into the woods at other times than 
during the hunting season, practice with your 
gun when it’s empty; practice releasing the 
safety as you put your gun to your shoulder; 
grow familiar with the appearance of game, 
its color, form, movement; learn how a man 
looks at a distance. A great many accidental 
shootings occur while hunting groundhogs. 

High-powered rifles apparently are not as 
dangerous in the woods as shotguns or low- 
powered rifles. By the very nature of things 
rifle shooters have to make sure of what 
they want to hit. About 85% of all shoot- 
ing accidents occur through the use of 
shotguns. The snap type of shooting, the 
carefree holiday spirit that I mentioned be- 
fore, is largely responsible. Give the shot- 
gun type of person a rifle and he’ll shoot you 
with it. 

The general type of mind is out nervously 
for blood and he might as well have his eyes 
closed for all he sees what he shoots at in 
time to judge the safety factor. I once 
knew a man who clamped a load of shot in 





Never carry a deer out of the woods over 
your shoulders. Drag it out. 


the rear of his old bird dog. He decided 
then and there that he wasn’t a fit person 
to handle a gun and never did afterwards. 

Safety in the field depends not only upon 
how you handle your gun but upon how you 
handle yourself. Be extremely careful when 
walking up or coming down a slope on a 
trail or path where previous footsteps are 
partly iced over. You are headed for a 
sure fall. It is far better to walk in the 
deeper snow, which gives more secure foot- 
ing. 

Do not walk out on smooth ice on a lake, 
or a stream, or a dam with a loaded rifle. 
Many fine ice skaters are almost helpless on 
ice when standing on shoe leather; you are 
almost certain to strike the back of your 
skull or turn a cartwheel and fall on your 
rifle. Be extremely careful of possible 
ricochets from frozen knots, frozen ground, 
especially a plowed field which is frozen 
over. These ricochets will always be in the 
direction of the rifling. 

Be careful about shooting over the top 
of a low hill, or at a crow or a hawk in a 
tree at such distance that the bullet travels 
at 20 to 30 degrees above the horizontal. A 
bullet from almost any high-powered rifle 
when fired at such an angle will whiz along 
for two to three miles and may strike another 
hunter or someone in an automobile travel- 
ing on a public highway. 

Do not shoot at a noise or movement in 
the brush; it may be another hunter or it 
may be illegal game for which you will 
have to pay. Never forget huckleberry 
pickers in the woodchuck hunting season. 

Don’t shoot too near buildings or too close 
to workers in the fields or woods. Re- 
member that a calf looks a lot like a deer, 
and there is no excuse for shooting a goat 
in mistake for a white-tail. 

Look once, twice, three times; then if you 
are not absolutely certain what it is, don’t 
fire. We can all be fooled. 

Don’t step on a moss covered or slippery 
log with a cocked and loaded rifle or shot- 
gun in your hand. Bad falls are often 
caused by wearing smooth-soled shoes in 
walking across hilly fields on the way to 
the woods. When the fields are covered 
with dry short stubble they make the shoe 
soles extremely slippery and you fall on 
the first steep slope either going up or coming 
down. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Figure 4.—Two adult gobblers strutting in the foreground and two yearling gobblers 
strutting in the background. Note the difference in the outer periphery of the tail be- 


tween the two age classes. 


Sex and Age Determination 


of Wild Turkeys 


N the fall of 1941 a research project on 
the life history and management of the 

wild turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris) 
was inaugurated. The field work was con- 
ducted by the junior author who had the co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission field men. The work was supervised 
by Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Biologist, U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service; and Dr. P. F. 
English, Associate Professor of Wildlife Man- 

Department of Zoology and Ento- 
The Pennsylvania State College. 

the study it was necessary to 
either the sex or the age of wild 
on numerous occasions. It was 
to know the sex and age of wild 

determining the sex ratio, com- 
position of a flock, or life history facts. It 
was noted that many sportsmen, especially 
the novice hunters, were unable to determine 
the sex or age of a wild turkey. As a result, 
this paper was written to enable the average 
sportsman to recognize the sex and age of 
these wild birds. 

The sex of a wild turkey may be estab- 
lished by various methods. Many sportsmen 
decide whether their turkey is a gobbler or 
a hen by the presence or absence of a beard. 
This is not always a good method by which 
to judge the sex of a bird. Usually a gobbler 
over 12 to 16 weeks of age shows evidence 

1A contribution from The Pennsylvania Cooper- 
ative Wildlife Research Unit. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Department of The Interior), The 
Pennsylvania State College, the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and the American Wildlife In- 
stitute cooperating. 

2 Superintendent of the wild turkey farm, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission and Graduate Assist- 
ant, Department of Forestry, The Pennsylvania 
State College respectively. 
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Photo taken at the Pennsylvania State wild turkey farm. 


of a beard, even though it may be hidden 
by feathers. As a rule, young hens do not 
have a beard. Nevertheless, in the spring of 
1942, while examining yearling hens for lib- 
eration, five out of 75 yearling hens (9 to 10 
months old) were found to have _ beards. 
This beard, however, was hidden beneath 
the feathers. The presence of an external 


beard on a hen usually indicated that the 
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MALE 


FEMALE 


Figure 2.—Contour breast feathers of male 
and female wild turkeys. Note the difference in 
the coloring of the tips of the contour feathers. 
The female has a buff-tipped and the male a 
black-tipped. (Photo by P. F. English). 
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bird was two or more years of age. The 
form of the beard on males and females js 
different. Males have rather thick, coarg 
beards, whereas those of the female are thin 
and fine. All hens two or more years of 
age do not necessarily have beards. Some 
turkeys have multiple beards. 
The general body-size serves as a_ good 
method of judging the sex of a bird in the 
fall and winter. From field observations arg 
contact with sportsmen by the two writer 
and the experience of the senior author at 
the state wild turkey farm, the following 
weights are useful during the fall in identi. 
fying the sex of turkeys. A large hen, asa 
rule, does not weigh over 10 to 12 pounds, 
Old gobblers do not often weigh much over 
20 pounds. Three gobblers shot during the 
fall of 1941 were examined by Kozicky, 
Two of the birds weighed 14 pounds and 
one weighed 12 pounds. It may be stated 
that most birds in the fall weighing less than 
10 pounds are probably hens. Turkeys 
weighing from 10 to 15 pounds are probably 
old hens or young gobblers, and those weigh- 
ing over 15 pounds are usually old gobblers. 
All weights are considered as live weights 
There are, however, exceptions to th 
figures. Mosby and Handley (1943) weigh 
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84 native wild turkeys killed in Virgini 
during the fall hunting season. Thirty-six o 
the turkeys were hens and averaged 8. 
pounds, with a range of 4.25 to 11.00 poun 
Forty-eight gobblers averaged 13.36 poun 
in weight and ranged from 7.25 to 19. 
pounds. 

The general appearance of a live bird. i 
another means of determining the sex of 
bird. The gobbler is usually heavier fram 
and larger in appearance. The tarsus 0 
shank of the hen is thinner than the tars 
of the gobbler (Figure 1). In the spring 
the year during the mating season (Mare 
April and May) the gobbler’s head is red t 
bluish-white in appearance and is in sha 
contrast to the dull gray appearance of t 
hen’s head. The gobblers also have mo 
caruncles (small wart-like bumps) aroun 
the head and neck, larger head, taller ap 
pearance, and less feathering in the vicinit 
of the head. Old gobblers have well-de 
veloped spurs. Spurs may be present on 
hen, but like the beard on a hen, are not 
prominent. 


The color 





of the tip of the breast com 
tour feathers is used in sex determinatiol 
Marsden and Martin (1939) found that i 
the wild turkeys these feathers are bull 
tipped on the hen and black-tipped on ® 
gobbler (Figure 2). Mosby (1941) foun 
the same to be true for wild turkeys 
Virginia. This is useful after the birds 3 
12 to 16 weeks of age. 

Another useful sex differentiation charaG 
teristic is the color of the upper tail-cover 
On the hen from a distance these feathe! 
are light tan in appearance and _ chocolate 
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as amg ‘prown color on the gobbler. This is espe- 
a cially noticeable during the mating season 
lowing in the spring of the year. 
rie & Another method devised to sex turkeys in- 
a directly in the field was by measuring the 
oul length of the middle (third) toe. This can 
» be done in the snow, sand, or mud (Figure 
ng the 3). In order to determine the length of the 
ozicky middle toe of yearling gobblers, hens, and 
1s ial older birds, measurements were taken dur- 
stated ing the spring of 1942 and 1943 at the state 
1. hn wild turkey farm. The measurements were 
wdiiel taken on the middle (third) toe. The toe 
obably was measured from the web between the 
weith- second and third toes to the tip of the toe- 
bblers. nail. The results were as follows: 58 year- 
reights ling hens (9 to 10 months of age) had an 


th ] average middle toe of 61.9 mm. (2.47 in.), a 
minimum length of 58 mm. (2.32 in.), and 
a maximum length of 68 mm. (2.72 in.). 
The length of the middle toe on 20 hens 
two years of age and older was as follows: 
The average length was 69.6 mm. (2.78 in.), 
the minimum length was 66 mm. (2.64 in.), 
and the maximum length was 75 mm. (3.0 
in.). The middle toe measurements of 30 
yearling gobblers (9 to 10 months of age) 
showed that the average length was 78.6 
mm. (3.14 in.), the maximum length was 
8 mm. (3.4 in.), and the minimum length 
was 74 mm. (2.9 in.). 

From these measurements certain useful 
deductions may be made. Some of these 
measurements, however, are only useful dur- 
ing the spring from about February to June. 
If the middle toe of a bird at any time dur- 
ing the year measures over 3.25 inches, it 
may be considered to be a gobbler. During 
the spring of the year a bird with a middle 
toe measuring less than 2.5 inches is a year- 
ling hen and between 2.75 inches and 3.25 
inches an old hen or a_ yearing gobbler. 
None of the middle toes of the old hens 
Measured more than 3.0 inches. However, 
if a larger number of old hens had been 
measured, some of them might have had 
middle toes over 3.0 in length. The figures 
show that a turkey obtains the greater part 
of its body size during the first year. 
Another method used in determining the 
sex of a bird is the spread of the track. 
Many Game Commission field employees use 
this rather than the length of the toes. A 
hen has a narrower track than a gobbler. 
Field experience is necessary in utilizing 
this method. 

Age determination has usually been a 
ast COM speculation on the part of the sportsman. 
ninatiO§ Most hunters utilize the length of the beard 
that 4S a criterion of the age of the turkey. 
re bull Mosby and Handley (1943) found that (1) 
| on “if a wild turkey hen had a beard and it 
) fow™ was 2 inches or longer the hen was two or 
rkeys More years of age, (2) yearling gobblers 
irds {rarely had beards over 4.5 to 5 inches in 
length, and (3) gobblers that were over 20 
charaq months of age may have beards from 6 to 
-coverlf 125, or more, inches in length. Mosby and 
feathel Handley, however, stated that the beard was 
hocolat4 not always a sound method of indicating age, 
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Figure 3.—Tracks of two wild turkey hens. 


as the beard may be worn, bent or deformed. 

Bent (1932) stated that there is a complete 
moult of the young turkey in September ex- 
cept the primary feathers. The two outer 
primaries of each wing are retained for a 
year. Petrides (1942) further studied these 
feathers and found that they were different 
in shape in the young bird less than 14 to 
15 months of age than in the older birds. 
The distal remiges (outer two primaries) 
of the adult are broadly rounded and marked 
with white almost to the extreme tip. In 





Figure 1.—An adult male on the left and an 


adult female on the right. Note the difference 
in the size of the two birds and the appearance 
of the tips of the contour feathers on the 
breast. (Photo by P. F. English). 


young turkeys they are sharply pointed and 
tipped with plain gray. 

The senior author developed another use- 
ful method of age determination at the 
state wild turkey farm. The yearling birds 
are separated from the adults by the shape 
of the tail. In young turkeys up to 13 to 
15 months old, the age of first postnuptial 
moult, there is a definite extension of the 
inner portion of the tail (Figure 4). This 
occurs on both hens and gobblers and is 
best observed when the tail is spread in a 
fan-like manner. This irregular appearance 
of the outer periphery of the tail has been 
checked for seven years on more than 2,000 
birds by the senior author. In the gobbling 
and strutting season in the wild, it is easy 
to determine by this method whether the 
strutting gobbler is a yearling or an adult. 
This method can be used after the birds 
are 12 to 16 weeks of age; therefore, the 
hunter can determine whether the turkey 
is a yearling or an adult. The uneven outer 
periphery of the tail is probably connected 
with the moult. 

The body size may be used in the spring 
for age differentiation. In a flock of turkeys 
the younger hens may usually be easily sepa- 
rated from the older birds by the difference 
in size. The same is true about the gobblers. 

It is also possible to sex day-old chicks 
by the genital papillae. This method was 
reported by Hammond and Marsden (1937). 
However, experience is needed in accurate 
checking by this method. 

Mosby (1941) also showed that the pres- 
ence of the bursa of Fabricius (a small out- 
growth on the dorsal wall of the intestine 
near the vent) indicated the bird was under 
eight months of age. This method necessi- 
tates the killing of the bird and some knowl- 
edge of anatomy. Gower (1939) describes 
this method in detail. 


Summary 


The sex of a turkey can be determined 
from a day-old poult to an adult bird. The 
methods are as follows: (1) Presence of a 
thick, heavy beard on a bird over 12 to 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Eating a lily root. 


THE MUSKRAT 


Te muskrat ranks first among all North 
American fur-bearers, both in number 
and total value of pelts. It is estimated that 
this animal alone gives the trapper about 
$30,000,000 annually. 

There are but three species of muskrats, all 
very closely. related: the Common Eastern 
muskrat, which shows considerable varia- 
tions and has been broken into 13 sub- 
species—the Newfoundland muskrat, and the 
Louisiana muskrat. The nearest living rela- 
tives are the meadow mice and the lemmings, 
both of other genera. From 1766 to 1840 
the generic name was changed eight times. 
The muskrat of the Eastern Shore is the 
Virginia muskrat, which is differentiated 
from the other 12 subspecies by being the 
largest and the darkest, and by the absence 
of the ridge between the eyes. 

Muskrats inhabit the greater part of North 
America from the northern limits of trees 
south to about the Mexican border. They 
are absent from the coastal parts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Texas, and 
from Florida and nearly all of California. 
They do not occur in parts of the interior 
plateau that have no streams or lakes. 
Throughout their extreme range, except in 
Newfoundland and southern Louisiana, they 
are considered as one species—the Eastern 
muskrat. 

The Virginia muskrat having two color 
phases, the black and the brown, is a heavy 
set, short necked rodent about 23.5 inches 
in length, 10 of which is tail. The eyes and 
ears are rather small. The mouth is adapted 
to securing food under water. The lips are 
so formed that they can be closed between 
the incisors and the molars, thus allowing 
use of the incisors while the mouth is shut. 
This enables the animal to gnaw while under 


Note: Written while a student at the Game 
Commission Training School. 


By Paul L. Gailer 


the surface, and to carry food and building 
material in the mouth while swimming. 

The legs are short and powerful. The hind 
feet are partly webbed and are fringed with 
stiff hairs which aid the animal in swimming. 
The front feet, used in the handling of food, 
are small and not especially adapted for 
swimming. The long tail is flattened, covered 
with scales and very short hair. Glands 
which secrete musk, particularly during the 
breeding season, are located posteriorly on 
the muskrat. The average weight appears to 
be about 2% pounds, but 3 pounds is not 
uncommon and on two occasions the writer 
has seen muskrats weighing 34% pounds. 

A study of the color phases was begun in 
1931. Black, brown, and black and brown 
pairs of muskrats were placed in breeding 
pens and the color of the offspring was noted. 
Results show that black parents produce 
only black young but black and brown 
parents produce either, brown being more 
common, and that both brown parents seldom 
produce black young. 


Like nearly all rodents, the muskrat is 
chiefly herbivirous, but it sometimes eats 
animal food, a habit which it shares with 
many other gnawing animals. Its chief 
winter food consists of the roots of many 
aquatic plants—pond lily, arums, cattails, and 
sedges. In some localities it feeds on mussels, 
blue crab and such sluggish fish as carp 
and suckers. Very seldom do muskrats ever 
leave the water and burrow under the snow 
in search of grasses and sedges. 


The summer menu is far more extensive. 
They will eat almost any plant found on the 
marshes or along the streams. Field crops 
such as corn, wheat, buckwheat and clover 
often furnish excellent food. Garden vege- 
tables of all kinds are also readily eaten, but 
of all foods three-square sedge and cattails 
are the most important. Although many 
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animals store food for the winter, the musk. 
rat does not. 


Eastern muskrats appear to be loosely 
monogamous and they may breed every 
month of the year with the exception of 
November and December. However, most 
of the young are born from mid-April to 
mid-September. As many as five litters in 
one season have been recorded but three, 
with an average of about four young per 
litter, seems to be more common. There 
has been considerable difference of opinion 
as to the gestation period but it appears to 
be about 29 or 30 days. The young, bom 
blind, are covered with fur so short and fine 
that it is scarcely visible. The feet and tail 
are bright pink. The eyes open 11 to 15 days 
after birth. The kits may nurse as long as 
21 days but after the second week they start 
to nibble solid foods. Immature muskrats 
are noisy animals and when disturbed they 
will utter complaining squeals. The mother 
shows great concern when they call and 
runs to them at once, often attempting to 
carry them away in her month if she feels 
that they are in danger. 


When the young are thirty days old the 
mother drives them from the nest. Some- 
times this happens a day before the next 
litter is born, but on several occasions, it 
was observed, this did not happen until after 
the new litter had arrived. When a young- 
ster refuses to leave the nest it is often 
bitten so severely by the parents that it 
may die. When the young leave the nest 
they live by themselves but take their quar- 
ters as close to their parents as_ possible, 
seldom going more than sixty yards away. 
At the age of four months they are almost 
fully grown. The belief of some trappers 
that young muskrats will reproduce the 
same year is not true since a muskrat is not 
sexually mature until it is nine months old. 

The muskrat will not tolerate too high a 
population. Six or eight pairs of breeders 
along a mile of stream (one side) is about 
the highest Spring population that can ex- 
ist, and this amount requires an abundance 
of food. Open pastures will not support this 
many breeders. Eight to ten pairs is about 
the maximum Spring population per acre 
in the marshes where conditions are ideal. 

Each year more males are caught than 
females. It is also the belief of many 
trappers that after muskrats mate the males 
go into hiding and the females wander about 
a great deal more than at any other time 
of the year. When trappers on the big 
marshes catch a great many females they 
lift their traps, knowing that the breeding 
season has begun. Up until this time they 
catch many more males than females. Pen 
raised muskrats show that males and fe- 
males are born in almost equal numbers. 

Muskrats homes are of two general types. 
Along upland streams and creeks they bur- 
row into the bank with the entrance below 
the normal water level and in swamps an 

(Continued on page 32) 
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, a is the time of year when the fur 


harvest commences to shape up and the 
trappers who looked ahead and prepared will 
be ready to match their wits against these 
fur-bearing animals that have come into sea- 
son. The largest part of the fur catch will 
be taken during the next few weeks while 
the favorable Fall weather prevails and while 
the zest for this fascinating game endures. 
Later on the stinging cold will descend upon 
us, the problems of trapping will become 
more difficult, and the ardor of the trapper 
will cool off proportionately. 

Trapping is a game that involves many 
diverse problems, and what may apply to one 
local area may not be exactly suitable to 
another: Then, too, the ever-changing 
weather conditions add materially to the 
complexity of the sport. 

By chance on one day during the past 
Summer I stopped at a camp in the moun- 
tains for just a few minutes while on an 
essential trip. The owner of the place, an 
acquaintance, was in and even before the 
ordinary greetings of the dey had been ex- 
changed he asked if he could spend a week 
in the woods with me this Fall. I told him 
that he would have to wait until after the 
war. He was interested mostly in fox trap- 
ping. I pointed out that he could get enough 
information to get a fair start at the game 
by reading the methods outlined in the 
GaME NEws. 

The various methods given in this discus- 
sion on the subject are impartial opinions 
but should give the reader a pretty fair un- 
derstanding of the basic principles. It is said 
that experience is the best teacher anyhow, 
and there is nothing like trying to become 
convinced. With some leisure time, a few 
traps, and a determination to work, success 
is certain to come to anyone. 

Success in trapping is not always measured 
by the number of animals one catches in the 
course of a season, nor is it determined 
singly by the amount of money that one 
makes from his efforts. There are higher 
ideals and standards to be taken into ac- 
count. There is, for example, that close con- 
tact with nature and her wild things with 
their captivating impressiveness and the 
pleasant, healthful reaction that this has on 





Photo by E. 
» On lakes and dams the muskrat trappers use 
oats to get around in while the water is open. 


J. Dailey 
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Fur Trapping Methods 


By S. V. Sedlak 





Photo by the Author 
Skinning, fleshing, stretching and drying are 
important matters in pelt preparation. All the 
fats are to be saved for the Government. 


the human body; the element of surprise in 
catching a cunning animal, and the satisfac- 
tion that comes with triumph. 

Following the game honestly is the high- 
est and most creditable test in trapping. The 
trapper who conducts himself in the proper 
way will act in accordance with the law, he 
will show respect for the rights of property 
owners, he will not disturb the traps and 
the trapped animals of another, and he will 
be most careful to avoid setting traps in 
places where small game animals or dogs are 
likely to be caught. 

In these war-time days there is a still 
more significant part that the trapper plays— 
that is the collecting of animal fats for mak- 
ing explosives. Every patriotic sportsman 
should make it his duty to cooperate to the 
fullest in the salvaging of all fats, and the 
time to start collecting them is now. Clean 
pails or tins should be used as receptacles 
and as soon as a can or two is filled it 
should be taken to the nearest rendering 
plant, fur buyer, meat market or other ap- 
proved fat collecting agency. Sportsmen, 
raccoon hunters, farmers and trappers—all 
should rally to the Government’s call! 

For the trapper the fur taking season gets 
under way officially on November 10. Red or 
gray foxes, weasels, wildcats, skunks, opos- 
sums, minks and raccoons will be _ legal 
quarry. Muskrats prime up later and may 
not be taken lawfully before the first day of 
December. Beavers prime up still later in 
the season. Pennsylvania trappers should be 
grateful for the fact that they have always 
been treated with due consideration by the 
Game Commission. The fur laws and trap- 
ping seasons have always been very fair and 
have been improved upon. That is a distinc- 


tion that only a few States possess at this 
time. 
Disposal of Raw Furs 

When the furs have dried sufficiently they 
should be disposed of as soon as convenient 
to do so. Raw furs should never be held for 
any long period of time because there is 
always the possibility that they may spoil. 
There is always a ready market for good 
quality, properly handled pelts. The ques- 
tion of where to sell is of paramount impor- 
tance, however. If a trapper is not familiar 
with the various raw fur grades his best bet 
would be to sell to the nearest licensed fur 
buyer if the buyer is dependable and pos- 
sesses a good reputation. There are several 
hundred local buyers in Pennsylvania and 
it is usually to the trapper’s advantage to 
sell to one of them. Raw furs are graded 
according to size, primeness, color and shape. 
It takes a little while to learn to know all of 
this and then be able to judge the correct 
value of a skin. 

If the raw furs are shipped out of Penn- 
sylvania to be made up into a garment, or 
are sold out of Pennsylvania, each shipment 
must have a Game Commission shipping tag 
attached. These tags are obtained from the 
Commission or any one of its regular sal- 
aried officers at a cost of twenty-five cents 
each. 

Shipping out of the State involves risks. 
Any experienced trapper can vouch for that. 
For instance, let us say that you have a raw 
fur that’s worth five dollars and you send it 
to a market in New York or St. Louis, and 
receive a check for one dollar. What could 
you do about it? Practically nothing, as a 
matter of fact. The District Attorney of your 
county would have no jurisdiction over your 
case because it would be an out-of-state 
proposition. The Post Office Department In- 
spector could be called upon for an inves- 
tigation but if you would beat the crook 
who had beaten you, you would have to 
prove that the crook is continuing the use of 
the mails to defraud. This does not imply 
that all fur buying companies of other States 
are unfair. Most of them are on the level; 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Photo by S. Hawbaker 
Very nicely handled skunk pelts taken in 
Southern Penna. 
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Boy Scouts planting walnuts. 


NOVEMBER 


John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, is recognized internationally as an 
outstanding authority on conservation of 
natural resources. Mr. Phillips is a big game 
hunter, author, explorer, naturalist, and is a 
member of the National Advisory Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America, and a Life 
Member of The Outdoor Writers Association 
of America. 


Prior to World War I, Germany purchased 
much of this country’s best walnut, pre- 
sumably for furniture and veneer but 
actually for gun stocks and airplane pro- 
peller blades. When we entered that war, 
we used the cream of the remaining walnut 
for the same purpose so that these utilitarian 
trees, known as North American mahogany 
and now more valuable than mahogany, are 
almost extinct in many sections. 

* as * 

Our hickory trees have been used for ax 
and pick handles, wagon wheels, and in- 
numerable general purposes where a strong, 
tough wood is required; as a result, few of 
these trees are left. The blight which des- 
troyed our chestnut trees was a_ national 
calamity, not only in the loss of valuable 


Planting Trees for Posterity 
and Wildlife 


HEN Columbus discovered America, the 

white race fell heir to the finest country 
in the world, a rich land covered with many 
magnificent forests, a land teeming with wild- 
life, the Paradise of the Indian. 

In the work of policing, protecting, and 
preserving these forests which stood here 
for countless ages, birds and beasts served 
each in his sphere, performing a_ useful 
work for which the Great Spirit created him. 


In searching for grubs, ants and other in- 
sects, bears, the white-wings of the forest, 
tore to pieces rotten logs and uprooted the 
tree stumps to make room for new trees, 
scattering the fragments on the forest floor, 
where they disintegrated quickly and be- 
came fertilizer. The buffalo, elk, deer, rab- 
bits, and other grazing and browsing animals 
destroyed weeds and pruned the trees, throw- 
ing the growth to the tops, making timber. 
Grouse, turkeys, and other birds destroyed 
ground insects. The woodpecker family 
policed the trunks and large branches of 
the trees while the warblers and other 
species of small birds cleansed and protected 
the small limbs and foliage. The squirrels 
planted nuts and the birds distributed seeds. 
The industrious beavers built dams which 
conserved the water and conserved silt thus 
creating fertile meadows. The predators 
prevented undue increase in wildlife by 
destroying the weak and sick while the 
scavengers removed the dead and prevented 
infection and disease. 

* ok ae 


To the birds and mammals ‘we owe our 
forests and many fertile meadows. 


The White man, by use of the ax, fire, 
plow, sawmill, and gun together with the 
drainage and pollution of our waters, the 
importation of noxious fish, birds, insects, 
and blights and the commercialization of for- 
ests and wildlife has almost destroyed the 
Indian Paradise. 

Today, our conservationists, bewailing the 
destruction of flora and fauna, are making 
strenuous efforts to replace both our forests 
and wildlife. 

The first trees to be cut to clear farms and 
later to be commercialized were the black 
walnut, butternut, hickory, oak and chestnut, 
all bearing mast. The wild mulberry, wild 
cherry, gum, ._persimmon, and many other 
valuable fruit trees followed and, as a re- 
sult, today there is very little natural food 
for wildlife in fields and remaining forests. 

First settlers used walnut, our finest and 
most valuable North American hard wood, 
for buildings, fence rails, house furniture, 
and other common objects because it is 
easily split and worked. Ever since guns 
were made in America, they have been 
stocked with seasoned walnut which does 
not shrink or warp and is not likely to 
splinter under the impact of a bullet. Thus 
during our many wars, millions of the 
finest trees have been sacrificed for this pur- 
pose. 


wood but in the loss of vital food for bear, 
deer, squirrels, grouse, and turkeys which 
depended upon the Fall nuts to fatten and 
strengthen them to endure our severe 
winters. 

Our Forestry Departments and sportsmen 
are planting almost exclusively pines, hem- 
lock, spruces, and other coniferous soft 
woods for future lumber but have neglected 
the more valuable hardwoods, black walnut, 
butternuts, hickories and oaks. The reason 
for this is that soft-wood trees can be grown 
from seeds almost as easily as grain and 
the seedlings cheaply handled. Although 
good cover, coniferous trees furnish little 
food for wildlife and are a fire hazard; their 
needles form a carpet on the forest floor 
killing all ground vegetation and harboring 
wood rats and mice which live on the small 
seeds which sift through the needles. These 
rodents scatter to the surrounding country 
and their destruction of crops and _ trees 
is often blamed upon the rabbit. 

It was in 1905 as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission that, knowing of 
the scarcity of natural food for wildlife in 
our state, the writer initiated a program of 
mast and fruit tree planting. 

For a number of years prior to this, I 
had tried vainly to interest the Forestry De- 
partments, the Audubon Society, and the 
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By John M. Phillips 
a 


sportsmen in this project. Failing to arouse 
the older generation to replanting the State’s 
forest for the benefit of wildlife, I turned to 
the school children. Later in 1910, after 
assisting in organizing the Boy Scouts of 
America, I turned to the Scouts, hoping to 
build for the future by fostering in them an 
interest in forestry and the protection and 
propagation of wildlife. As an incentive, I 
distributed to the school children and Scouts 
many thousands of Russian mulberry * and 
sweet cherry trees, with the understanding 
that one-half of the fruit produced was to 
be dedicated to the birds. 

Meantime beginning 1905, I also enlisted 
in the planting program our more than 100 
Pennsylvania game protectors. These men 
planted throughout the State hundreds of 
thousands of fruit, nut, and other mast-bear- 
ing trees, as well as shrubs and vines. To 
the man who planted the most, I awarded 
yearly a 28-gauge double-barrelled shotgun. 

* * * 

During World War I, Boy Scouts were 
asked by the Federal Government to find 
and record on maps the location of all walnut 
trees suitable for gun stocks and airplane 
blades. To replace trees destroyed for this 
purpose, Scouts in Allegheny County im- 
mediately started the planting of walnuts. 

There are now about 10,000 Boy Scouts in 
Allegheny County. For a number of years 
the writer has offered a silver cup to the 
Troop planting the most nuts in the county. 
The prize-winning troops have each planted 
yearly from 16,000 to 24,000 nuts of different 
species. 

The National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America has set aside one week, begin- 
ning October 27, the birthday of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, great conservationist and 
Boy Scout leader, to be known as “Boy 
Scout Nut Planting Week.” During this 
week, over 1,000,000 Scouts throughout the 
United States are asked to gather and plant 
all varieties of nuts. Throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, the Scouts now cooperate with the 
Game Commission in its plantings. 

Scouts enjoy nut and fruit tree planting 
hikes. They enthusiastically plant trees 
from which in six to eight years they will 
share fruit and nuts with wildlife; however, 
they are less interested in planting conifer- 
ous trees which when matured in 50 to 100 
years will be cut for lumber. 

The Boy Scouts have been congratulated 
by Federal officials and many national con- 
servation associations for their valuable work 
in planting nut and fruit bearing trees, 
shrubs, and vines to produce natural food for 
wildlife. The young and energetic members 
of the 4-H Clubs throughout the nation are 
also doing fine work in this field. The 
latest recruits in the work are the 75,000 
forward-looking women who make up the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
They are specializing in planting dogwood, 
not only for the flowers but also for the 
berries which feed birds and mammals. 

cM a ok 

Although our sportsmen who are benefited 

most from these activities have been doing 
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commendable work in the preservation of 
our wild waterfowl, in assisting with the 
purification of streams, feeding game during 
the winter, and other conservation measures, 
the majority of them have overlooked the 
natural feeding of our upland game which 
winters with us. 


In fact, I have often seen a hunter kill a 
squirrel in the act of burying a nut. He 
would pick up the nut planter’s carcass and 
start off in search of another nut tree, leav- 
ing the squirrel’s nut, which would have 
meant another tree, unplanted beside the 
hole the animal had prepared. 


Nut planting, however, is a simple matter 
for the sportsmen hunting in the Fall when 
ripe nuts drop from the trees. The only 
tool he needs in planting is a small garden 
trowel or a sharpened stick to make a hole 
three inches deep. If he lacks these, he can 
use his boot heel to drive the nuts into soft 
ground. Since nut trees have tap roots, they 
should be planted in good, deep soil, 50 
to 60 feet apart for they as well as fruit 
trees require space and sunshine to mature 
and produce. They should be planted where 
they will not interfere with farming, prefer- 
ably in fields, along fences, country roads, 
and at least 50 feet from the edges of woods 
where squirrels will not be so likely to 
dig them up. 


Walnuts have a green outer hull which I 
believe contains fertilizing elements. I have 
had greatest success by leaving this hull on 
the nut but crushing it with the heel when 
planting. However, the most satisfactory 
method of insuring growth of walnut, butter- 
nut and hickory trees and having the tree 
located where desired is to gather selected 
ripe nuts as soon as they have fallen then 
hull and plant them stratified in boxes. 

These boxes (see Figure A) in which 
small holes have been bored in the bottoms 
should be sunk flush with the ground and 
exposed to the weather. Place 2 inches of 
moist sand or sandy loam on the bottom of 
the box then place the nuts one inch apart 
on top; add another 2 inches and a second 
layer of nuts and cover with 2 inches of sand 
or sandy loam. A third layer may be added 
and topped with approximately 2 inches of 
garden soil. If squirrels are likely to dis- 
turb, a wire mesh may be placed over the 
box. Plant where desired early in the 
Spring when the frost goes out of the 
ground; cultivate and, for the best results, 
fertilize if possible. Squirrels and other 
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rodents are not likely to destroy these 
sprouting nuts. If our sportsmen in the 
fall each placed only 10 nuts in a cigar 
or other box, exposed them to the weather, 
planted them themselves or gave them to 
their farmer friends in the spring, in a few 
years instead of migrating our squirrels would 
stay with us, and the nuts would protect the 
farmer’s corn and other grains and give 
them no excuse for shooting them. In my 
first experiment of planting, I used a cigar 
box with good results. A sportsman friend, 
a banker, instead of planting himself utilizes 
the services of the squirrels, the original nut 
planters. He purchases bushels of nuts, 
piles them in the woods and the squirrels 
bury them for winter food. Many of the 
squirrels are killed during our hunting sea- 
son with the result that quantities of the 
nuts grow into trees. 

In planting a commercial nut orchard, it 
is desirable to purchase choice grafted nut 
trees from a nursery. 

* * * 


During the late depression, many of our 
unemployed gathered and sold nuts. The 
kernels have many uses, particularly as a 
delicious, valuable and wholesome food. 


It has already been suggested that the 
nation observe meatless days during the war. 
This will mean no loss in food value for 
those to whom nuts are available, since nut 
kernels contain 3,200 calories per pound com- 
pared with only 800 calories per pound of 
average meat. They are also rich in vita- 
mins, and fats. The food value of nuts is 
four times that of meat and more wholesome. 

The Indian understood the food value of 
nuts. With a pouch filled with nut kernels 
and parched corn, he could travel incredibly 
long distances, subsisting solely on this food. 
If he had added dried fruits, for instance 
raisins, he would have had a balanced diet. 
Many hunters and explorers use this mix- 
ture for a perfect iron ration. I too, have 
found this a perfect ration. 

A farmer in Iowa recently paid off a large 
mortgage on his farm by selling the black 
walnut trees on his woodlot, realizing from 
$25 to $235 a tree. Some years ago, a curly 
black walnut tree from Kentucky sold for 
$3,500! At one time a movement was on 
foot to name the black walnut our national 


tree because of its beauty and utility. Fifty 
years ago, walnuts sold in almost every 
grocery store for 50 cents a bushel. Today, 


they are worth $5 a bushel while hickory 
nuts are almost a thing of the past. Today, 
walnut lumber is five times and hickory 
three times as valuable as soft woods and 
will mature just as quickly. 


cs * * 


It may be years before we can get ma- 
hogany from the Philippines and South 
America. In the meantime, because of the 
scarcity of walnut, furniture makers are 
paying exorbitant prices for it and by the 
time our government stocks the millions of 
Garand rifles needed for ourselves and our 
Allies, black walnut trees in America will 
be practically extinct—unless we plant now. 

Many of us insure our lives for the benefit 
of our children. Why not plant an orchard 
of nut trees for their benefit? The value 
of these trees, both aesthetic and commercial, 
is unchallengeable and in augmenting your 

(Continued on page 31) 
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And of all these things no white man knew. 


I. The Land We Inherited From the Indians 


HE first white men who set foot upon the 

soil of what is today the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania found a land of seemingly 
inexhaustible fertility. They found great ex- 
panses of forest literally teeming with an 
amazing varety of wild creatures. Nowhere 
else had these men, or any other white men, 
witnessed such a luxuriance of woods, of 
waters, and of wildlife as they had found 
here on this new continent of North America. 
This land, later to be christened “Penn’s 
Woods,” or Pennsylvania, was as beautiful 
and as bountiful a land as ever existed on 
the face of the earth. 

For ages untold, Nature had been prepar- 
ing the land and had clothed the mountain 
ranges, the rolling hills, and the broad val- 
leys with vast forests of noble trees.- It had, 
indeed, taken many centuries for these forest 
giants to grow and for these forests to de- 
velop. The litter which had accumulated on 
the forest floor—the soft, spongy mass of 
decaying and decayed organic material— 
absorbed most of the rainfall and slowly fed 
this water into many thousands of springs 
and these, in turn, fed the numerous streams. 
These forests thus served to regulate the 
flow of water from the land. Although there 
were occasional periods of high water when 
the rainfall was abnormally heavy, the for- 
ests did much to regulate the run-off and 
floods were not a serious matter. Even when 
excessive run-off did occur the waters did 
not become muddy because the forest cover 
largely prevented the soil particles from 
being washed away from the land into the 
streams. 
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in the future. 


Today we may wonder what the original 
or virgin forests were like. We know that 
these forests were as variable as they were 
extensive. Trees native of the North and of 
the South here joined hands. A vast area in 
the north-central part of the state was cov- 
ered with a dense forest growth in which 
the white pines and hemlocks predominated. 
The huge trees, many of them five feet in 
diameter near the ground, often grew so 
close together that their lofty crowns prac- 
tically cut off the sunlight from the ground 
beneath. It was like twilight at midday in 
this forest; the once famous “Black Forest” 
of Pennsylvania. In the eastern and western 
portions of the state, and in the mountain 
valleys extending up from the South, there 
were equally extensive forests of hardwoods 
such as the oaks, hickories, ashes, maples, 
and numerous other broad-leaved trees. The 
mountain ridges of the south-central portion 
contained forests of giant chestnut trees, rock 
oaks, and pitch pines. Lesser areas in the 
glaciated Northwest and Northeast were oc- 
cupied by Northern bog-type forests of tam- 
arack, spruces, balsam fir, and paper birch. 

With the exception of small natural open- 
ings, scattered bits of meadow land, steep 
cliffs, and water areas, the entire area of the 
state was covered with tree growth. Pos- 
sessed with such a variable forest habitat the 
stage was all set for its inhabitance by a 
great variety of birds and mammals. Judg- 
ing from all of the earlier accounts they were 
present in almost unbelievable abundance. 
In most of the forest area deer, bear, and 
bison were plentiful and elk herds roamed 
the northern ranges. The predatory wolves, 
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cougars, and wild cats were common, too. 
Beavers built their dams and ledges along 
many of the streams and otters made their 
homes in many of the lakes, and ponds, and 
creeks. The fisher and the agile pine martin 
dwelt in the shadowy recesses of the ever- 
green forests. Wild turkeys and grouse fre- 
quented the more sunny openings where 
seeds and berries were abundant. Immense 
flocks of waterfowl, composed of many 
species of ducks and geese, thronged the 
waterways, lakes, and marshes on their 
spring and fall migrations. A brilliantly col- 
ored little parrot, the Carolina paroquet, on 
occasions frequented the forests. Truly this 
land was a wildlife paradise, but perhaps 
nothing ever witnessed by man surpassed the 
spectacular flights of the native wild pig- 
eons as they roamed the vast reaches of this 
primeval wilderness. 

The passenger pigeon once existed in un- 
believable numbers; literally millions of 
them must have comprised the immense 
flocks which wandered the woodlands, fol- 
lowing the crops of mast, seeds, and berries. 
For hour after hour the birds would darken 
the sky as a great living cloud. The roosting 
and nesting grounds often covered many 
miles of the forest and frequently even large 
limbs were broken off the trees by the sheer 
weight of the birds. No man who witnessed 
these flocks could even have dreamed that 
someday these birds would pass forever into 
the abyss of extinction. 

The original human inhabitants of the land, 
the Indians, were as much a part of it a 
were its furred and feathered denizens. The 
forest and its wildlife provided most of theif 
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needs as to food, clothing, and shelter. Wild 
fruits, nuts, and edible seeds and berries 
could be obtained almost anywhere. The elk, 
deer, bison, bear, and a host of smaller mam- 
mals provided an ample source of flesh, furs, 
and skins. Then, too, there were wild tur- 
keys, grouse, pigeons, and waterfowl in great 
abundance. The many thousands of miles of 
streams and the glacial lakes abounded with 
fish, frogs, turtles, and mussels. Scattered 
through the forests, and located usually along 
the banks of streams, were a number of 
Indian towns or villages with houses con- 
structed of logs, bark, and hides. In small 
clearings these people practiced a primitive 
sort of agriculture and raised crops of maize, 
squashes, and beans. Many of the pic- 
turesque names of places, of rivers, lakes, 
and mountains in Pennsylvania are of Indian 
origin. It is evident that the Indian, even in 
obtaining the greater portion of his living 
from the forest, was not a destructive factor. 
The native population was never large and 
their weapons and implements were far less 
efficient than those later employed by the 
white men. The Indian seldom, if ever, took 
more wildlife than he had actual need for. 
Their wilderness paradise remained intact, 
through centuries of use and occupation, 
until the coming of the white man and his 
civilization. 


II. The Era of Exploitation 


Nearly all of the accounts sent back by 
explorers and settlers made at least some 
mention of the bountifulness of Nature in 
this New World wilderness. To many the 
forests seemed as vast and endless as the 
waters of the great ocean they had crossed. 
There certainly seemed to be no end to this 
sea of trees which extended across the moun- 
tain ranges and flowed over the rolling hills 
and down the valleys. Here, indeed, men 
thought they had found an_ inexhaustible 
supply of timber to meet all of their needs 
and for all time to come. The abundance of 
wildlife, particularly the numbers of game 
birds and mammals, the prolific fisheries, and 
the wealth of fur-bearers, soon became com- 
mon knowledge. Men had never seen any- 
thing like it anywhere in the world before. 

Like the Indians, the pioneers obtained a 
large part of the necessities of life from the 
surrounding forests but unlike the Indians 
these white men were not satisfied only with 
the supplying of these necessities and they 
soon sought to convert the natural resources 
of the land into cash. Not infrequently the 
forests were considered to be an obstacle in 
the very path of their expanding civilization 
and the trees were girdled, felled, and often 
burned simply to clear the land. Timber was 
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They found the land abundant with wildlife. 


so abundant and so easily obtainable that 
men not only used but destroyed it with 
wreckless abandon. Fires were allowed to 
sweep through the forests and they came to 
be looked upon as a customary aftermath of 
the sawmill. Ready markets were soon found 
for furs and hides, and to some extent for 
the flesh of the larger mammals. Eventually 
the market hunters found a good trade in 
all species of game while others did a flour- 
ishing business in the plumage of wild birds. 
Sometimes, just for sport, men would stage 
what were called “wild animal drives” and 
wholesale slaughter of wildlife, both of game 
and of predators, would result. Usually no 
use whatsoever was made of the animals 
which were killed on these drives for the 
carcasses were left to rot or heaped into a 
pile and burned. The Indians looked upon 
such acts of wanton destruction with right- 
eous indignation and, on more than one oc- 
casion, endeavored to even the score by 
dispatching the “brave” participants of these 
drives to the Happy Hunting Ground. 


In the course of time the white man’s civ- 
ilization spread throughout the former wil- 
derness and the great forests of Penn’s Woods 
were gradually consumed by the saw mills. 
Farms and thriving communities took the 
place of much of the land once covered with 
trees. In a little more than two centuries the 
“inexhaustible forests” had very largely come 
to their end and men began to face the 
necessity of looking to more and more dis- 
tant forest lands to provide a timber supply. 
From the beginning the lumbering policy had 
been to cut and get out, leaving behind a 
desolate, devastated land. Many of the once 
thriving communities of the lumbering days 
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became mere “ghost towns” and soon little 
remained to mark their location save crum- 
bling foundations and huge piles of sawdust. 
No effort was made to sustain the yield of 
the forests or to provide for future timber 
crops. Fires which swept periodically over 
the deforested land prevented natural re- 
forestation and subsequent erosion removed 
the fertile top soil, often gashing the hills 
with ugly gullies. Floods became more and 
more frequent and more and more devastat- 
ing in the populated river valleys. Men 
began to wail and to curse Nature for their 
misfortunes but few indeed realized that man 
and not Nature had been at fault. 

Wildlife, of course, suffered the same plight 
as did the forests. The herds of bison, or 
buffaloes, were soon exterminated and were 
rapidly followed by the elk, beaver, marten, 
panther, and wolf. The black bear and even 
the deer were becoming exceedingly scarce 
over most of their former range. No longer 
did the beautiful Carolina paraquet add its 
touch of life and color to the woodlands. 
The great flocks of waterfowl ceased to come 
and go with the seasons and each year saw 
their numbers constantly dwindling. Shortly 
before the close of the past century the last 
of the great flights of passenger pigeons put 
in their appearance and only a few decades 
later the sole survivor of their legions died in 
a zoological garden. It is a sad story, replete 
with man’s lack of foresight in handling our 
natural resources, full of human greed and 
power of destruction, but it should serve as 
a lesson for us and for future generations 
who can save, and in a measure restore, the 
land and its forests and wildlife. 


The dawn of the present century found 
practically all of the virgin forests gone from 
Pennsylvania. A great deal of the land area, 
particularly in the mountains, was of little 
or no value for agriculture. Many of the 
poorly-paying mountain farms had_ been 
abandoned or were rapidly being abandoned 
by their discouraged owners. This land was 
suitable only for growing a new crop of 
trees; new forests to take the place of the 
vanished forests of other days. Much of it 
was lying idle; thousands of acres of fire- 
swept, eroding land which was an increasing 
liability instead of an asset. Floods swept 
down the valleys depositing silt and destruc- 
tion with them. Droughts became intensified 
because stream flow was not regulated. Ero- 
sion was robbing even the more fertile farm- 
lands of the life-giving top soil. Thousands 
of miles of streams had become putrid high- 
ways of filth, untenantable by any useful 
form of life and a stark menace to the pub- 


(Continued on page 24) 





Farms took the place of much of the land once covered by trees. 








The Dog 


death, refusing food, and dying of grief a 
few days later. 

The bench show brings into competition 
the best of the various breeds. The dog 
winning 10 blue ribbons in open competition 
in different shows becomes a champion. This 
is not easy and sometimes requires years for 
its accomplishment. 

Field trials are held for sporting dogs in 
various portions of the United States. The 
setter and pointer here compete in speed, 
bird sense, deportment, and scenting qual- 
ities. They extend all the way from Mani- 
toba, Canada, down through the Eastern and 
Southern States, the championship being run 
in Tennessee each January. 

The life of the dog is usually about 12 
years—sometimes longer—but the end comes 
all too quickly; and one can but join with 
Kipling: 


Buy a pup and your money will buy 

Love unflinching that can not lie— 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly fair 

To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


We have our compensation in the pleasure 
of studying a pup while developing into ma- 
turity. His early surprises, mishaps, and 
mischief have a humor all their own. He 
teaches his lesson, and especially to our own 
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“Kid,” who takes command of his educa- 
tion. 

A good dog costs as much as a horse, 
Champions of bench shows and field trials 
bring prices that make the horseman jealous, 
And these are not prices paid for fancy 
dogs for the fashionable dame. They are 
dogs that bring a high price because of 
their conformation, type, and correct form, 
and are used for the future improvement of 
the breed. 

There is no sentiment in these values; 
they are considered investments. 

An old darkey put this estimate on the 
value of his dog: 


Dar’s a mighty fine monument standin’ right 
nigh, 
But to me dis poor mound looks bigger, 
For dar’s a monument money can’t buy— 
A yaller dog’s love for a negro. 


Strange to say, the average man considers 
the dog of little commercial value and, while 
he would not ask you for a horse or a cow, 
he would think nothing of asking for a dog. 

I was on a four days’ shoot with a friend 
some years ago who had a very fine female 
setter. The dog was much admired. As we 
went from farm to farm he was frequently 
asked for a pup and, while extolling the 
virtues of his dog, he freely promised a pup 
not only to those who asked, but offered 
one to many who made no request. I 
wetched this performance for several days, 
and one evening I said: “Do you know you 
have promised 22 pups and will never be 
able to deliver them?” He thought for 
awhile and then said: “Hawes, it’s a mighty 
poor man who won’t promise a pup.” 

If I have aroused an interest in the dog 
which may lead to the publication of a 
bulletin in his behalf, some general advice 
while waiting for the bulletin may be of 
assistance. 

Buy a pup over three months old and, 
unless you are sure of forming his ac- 
quaintance, do not buy one over 18 months 
old unless for breeding purposes. 

Keep your dog’s pedigree. It will only 
cost $1 to register. It adds to both your 
enjoyment and the value of the dog. 

Feed a pup frequently and an old dog 
but twice a day. 

Feed from a pan, never on the ground or 
floor. 

Dogs are classified by weight and feed 
accordingly: First, those under 12 pounds; 
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second, those from 12 to 20 pounds; third, 
those from 25 to 50 pounds; fourth, those 
over 50 pounds; fifth, those over 100 pounds. 

Scraps from the table, when fresh, are 
the best food, and cost nothing. 

Feed the dog yourself; you will control 
him better. 

Feed morning and evening; the big meal at 
night, as the dog should not be worked 
immediately after eating. 

Do not feed chicken bones; they are cov- 
ered with a hard substance which frequently 
cuts through the intestines. 

No other animal shares as fully the life 
affairs of men as does the dog. He resents 
injustice and has the same respect for fair 
treatment as does the human being. 

The kennel should be dry, clean, and 
frequently whitewashed. 

Use a leather collar, not one made of 
metal. Don’t chain unless necessary. 

If the dog sucks eggs, open one end of 
an egg and put in red pepper. 

The master is responsible for a vicious 
dog. If it is vicious, it is largely his fault. 

Properly introduced to the cat, there will 
be no “cat and dog time.” 

If he jumps upon you in caress, gently 
press your shoe upon a hind foot. Do this 
a number of times and he will stay on the 
ground. 

The pup will imitate an old dog; but don’t 
try and train two young dogs at the same 
time; give each a private lesson. 

Put your own name and address on the 
collar—not the dog’s. 

Do not kick your dog or strike him on 
the head. Use a switch or, grasping him by 
the neck and back, give him a shaking. 

Do not “holler” at a dog unless he is at 
a distance. Talk to him in a moderate tone. 
He is guided more by intonation than words. 
You exhaust your emphasis in continuous 
“hollering” and he fails to understand. 

Do not let your dog chase horses or autos 
on the road. It is a very bad habit. 

Try not to use more than four letters in 
your dog’s name. If you want to use a longer 
one for his pedigree, give him a short kennel 
name. 

Do not borrow a dog and do not lend 
one. You may spoil your friend’s dog or 
he yours. A dog must know his own master. 

Do not punish a dog long after his fault 
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Photo The American Humane Association 


“Soulfull” 


has been committed. Be sure he knows ex- 
actly for what the punishment is adminis- 
tered. 

Do not keep a dog in a hot room all day 
and put him out in the cold at night. 

Take your dog into the chicken yard 
when young and let him stay by your side 





while you work with the chickens. He will 
then learn to know that they are your prop- 
erty and respect them. If he is old when 
you get him and he kills a chicken, try a 
thrashing. If that fails, tie the dead chicken 
around his neck and let him carry it all day. 
He will soon get enough chicken and will 
leave them alone. This is a favorite method 
of “bird-dog men” in breaking a pointer or 
setter from chasing rabbits. 

It is estimated that there are over 300,000 
dogs in Missouri, and in the United States 
an approximate estimate would be over 7,- 
000,000. 

Each of the 48 States has legislation of 
some kind affecting the dog. 

Every city of 5,000 inhabitants has some 
municipal regulation upon the same subject. 


“And in this town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be; 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree.” 


Putting a low valuation of only $5 upon 
each dog would make the national invest- 
ment $35,000,000. 
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White-tailed deer, Superior National Forest, Cook County, Minnesota. 


Don’t Waste The Game Crop 


vest impossible next fall it is thought that 
almost half the deer and elk in the United 
States will face hunger and possible starva- 
tion next winter. Before they starve they 
will destroy the range for years to come. 
After the tragic loss of seven-eighths of the 
Kaibab Forest deer herd from starvation in 
the twenties, it took fifteen years before the 
range could again support a normal comple- 
ment of game. It will never be as good as it 
was because many of the best forage plants 
were permanently killed out. 

Yet the efforts of State and Federal author- 
ities to control game herds have met with 
the bitterest kind of public opposition. Al- 
though artificially fed elk in Jackson Hole 
die of starvation at a rate of from 600 to 
1,000 annually, local people have fought every 
effort to reduce this herd. A Wyoming 
sportsman, quoted in the Elks Magazine, 
flatly accuses the Forest Service of lying, 
under pressure from “big livestock interests,” 
when it reports that elk in the Bighorn Na- 
tional Forest have outstripped their food 
supply and are starving to death. 

As a matter of fact, livestock interests are 
jealous guardians of the welfare of big game; 
every rancher knows that the best way to 
maintain a good cow range is to keep enough 
deer and elk to prevent the browse from 
crowding out the grass. But a rancher who 
loves fifty deer may hate five hundred. 

Under normal conditions there is little 
competition between big game and domestic 
stock for food. In general, stock eats grass, 
while game prefers browse. Stock and game 
can eat happily at the same table, and 
should. But if there are too many deer— 
or elk, antelope, cattle, or sheep—on a range, 
the dominant species cannot select its diet, 


and has to rob other animals of food. If 
browse is gone, deer will turn to grass or 
anything else to postpone starvation. Starv- 


ing cattle will eat browse. If the whole range 
is worn threadbare, famished animals will 
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fight indiscriminately for whatever food is 
left. 

It is where such conditions prevail that 
big game is damaging crops and livestock 
range. Fourteen States report deer damage 
to range, orchards, truck crops, corn, small 
grain, stacked hay, and gardens. Seven re- 
port damage by elk, four by antelope. 
Imagine the feelings of the rancher near 
Denver Mountain Parks who counted 845 
elk on his ranch at one time, stripping the 
forage and tearing down haystacks! As for 
antelope, they were near extinction not so 
long ago, but recently 27,000 of them were 
counted in a Wyoming county which had 
been thought to have only 5,000. 

Even ducks can make a farmer swear. In 
1941 a quarter of a million mallards winter- 
ing on the Jumbo Reservoir in northeastern 
Colorado took about 50,000 bushels of corn on 
15,000 acres—enough to fatten 1,200 steers. 
Last fall the ducks moved in again. An SOS 
to the Federal government by the authors 
of this article brought Fish and Wildlife 
Service agents to scatter the flock with high- 
powered rifles, flares, skyrockets, searchlights, 
dynamite bombs, and tracer bullets. The 
farmers estimated that as a result $20,000 
worth of corn .was saved. 

Nobody claims there are too many ducks 
in all of North America—yet. But there are 
too many in spots, scattered over twelve 
Western and Midwestern States. As with 
big game, huge “cities” of ducks in under- 
hunted areas, especially unregulated refuges, 
outstrip their winter food supply and settle 
down like a Biblical plague over forage and 
crops. In western Washington ducks all but 
took last season’s cabbage crop. Many Sacra- 
mento Valley truck and rice farmers say 
they will have to move out if damage by 
ducks isn’t controlled. 

Of all upland game, rabbits and pheasants 
are the hardest to control. Twenty-three 
States report damage to crops by rabbits; 
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seventeen report damage by pheasants. So 
fast have these birds multiplied in the United 
States that, although 15 million were killed 
last year, that was not enough to stop the 
increase. Thousands of bushels of grain 
were eaten by pheasants that will probably 
die of natural causes. That corn would have 
made a lot of pork chops. 

Please do not conclude from this evidence 
of game surpluses that all wildlife should be 
slaughtered indiscriminately to win the war. 
A few species, such as big-horn sheep and 
mountain goats, have not “come back” as 
yet, and still need drastic protection every- 
where. Most native upland birds, especially 
quail and grouse, will profit from wartime’s 
partial moratorium on hunting. Even deer 
are scarce in some places. But more hunters 
by the thousands are needed this season to 
harvest the surplus game in the overcrowded 
areas, 

III 


The paradox of the situation is that, al- 
though our game authorities have plenty of 
power to deal with scarcities of game, many 
of them haven’t the power (to say nothing 
of not having enough hunters) to control 
surpluses. 

Authority to effect removal of excess do- 
mestic livestock from range that was being 
destroyed has enabled the U. S. Grazing 
Service to put the livestock industry, on 
Federal lands, on a permanent sustained- 
yield basis. Game authorities want to do 
the same thing with game. But they can’t 
do it. 

The main trouble is that the public and 
politicians, after choosing their game man- 
agers supposedly for expert knowledge and 
ability, insist on telling them what to do and 
how to do it. Half the Game Commissions 
in the United States are hamstrung by 
meddling legislatures, ponderously meeting 
once in two years to pass inexpert, tardy, 
blunderbuss laws in a highly technical field 
they know nothing about. 


The inflexibility of existing laws often 
leaves game managers powerless to cope 
with emergencies. California has 400,000 


deer, cherished by a doe-loving legislature. 
Last year Army dimout and fire-prevention 
regulations cut the hunting season short. 
Result: a paltry 17,000 bucks were harvested 
—only 43 per cent of the herd. The har- 
vest should have been at least five times 
as large. Seven and a half million pounds 
of meat wasted—enough to ration San Fran- 
cisco for six weeks! A bigger bag limit 
would have saved the meat; a doe season 
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One dog’s no use around here, the bushes are 
too high!” 
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would have checked the mounting surplus; 
a winter hunting season would have com- 
plied with Army orders. The Game Com- 
mission had authority to order none of these. 
(Since then, happily, the authority has been 
granted.) 

This brings us to the “Sanctity of the 
Doe.” If there is one thing of which the 
uninformed public is sure, it is that does 
must never be killed. But every livestock 
raiser knows you can’t control the breeding 
potential of a herd by harvesting males 
alone. 

Game managers are at last beginning to 
persuade sportsmen, if not the general pub- 
lic, that this is true. When the New Mexico 
Commission, facing an acute surplus of deer 
in the Black Canyon area, first declared an 
open season on does, placards flamed from 
telephone poles and trees: “No sportsman 
ever shoots a doe!”—and no sportsman did. 
But now they do—educated by a persistent 
Game Commission. 

Pennsylvania, long a bright spot in game 
management, has had eleven doe seasons 
since 1923, two for does only. Does are 
sanctified by the legislature in Michigan. 
With one-fifth less deer range than Michigan, 
and a herd about the same size, Pennsylvania 
has harvested in the past eleven years al- 
most 300,000 more deer than Michigan, and 
has just as many left. That’s more than 30 
million pounds of meat as a bonus for good 
management. 

Game managers don’t want to slaughter 
does. They just want to manage game. Is it 
good sense to accuse them of trying to wipe it 
out, when most of them depend on hunting- 
license revenue for their salaries? 

Another legal obstacle to good management 
is the absolute, inviolate type of refuge. It 
is not needed any longer. But we are still 
establishing new refuges of this type. In 
1941 the Colorado legislature created two. 
A Presidential proclamation has just added 
221,000 acres (one-third of the area of Rhode 
Island) to a Wyoming elk refuge which has 
been added to four times and still has 
starving elk! 

Private preserves are a still harder nut to 
crack. Duck-hunting rights on Barr Lake, 
northeast of Denver, are leased by wealthy 
sportsmen. Neither the State nor the Federal 
government can legally control these ducks 
without permission of the lessees. The only 
recourse of the farmers is to bring damage 
suits if the ducks ruin their crops. Damage 
suits against whom? Are the sportsmen 
liable for damage done by ducks which 
legally belong to the Federal government? 
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“So long boys, I’m going off the air.” 
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Cottontail rabbit in its form. 


Is the government liable, when it has no 
legal right to control the ducks? 

Many administrators feel that individuals 
or clubs controlling exclusive hunting privi- 
leges in choice game resorts should be re- 
quired to make use of those privileges—at 
least to the extent necessary to keep the 
game from damaging other people’s property. 
There is a Scottish precedent for this: any- 
one leasing grouse-hunting rights to a moor 
has to harvest a stated number of birds 
from that moor. 

IV 

All this adds up to one very simple thing— 
the need for more flexible control of game 
by experts competent to administer it. 

Perched on a pyramid of inflexible policies 
a decade out of date, most Game Commis- 
sions have been left high and dry and for- 
gotten by a public and lawmakers intent on 
phases of war-winning more obvious than 
saving meat and range. Meanwhile a thou- 
sand changes requiring quick action have 
taken place overnight. A third of the 
hunters have gone to war or are too busy to 
hunt. Most of the rest cannot get gas and 
have to hunt near home. Ammunition is 
scarce. Military regulations have affected 
game control. 

Part of the chronic confusion lies with a 
system which makes for hopeless division 
of authority between six independent Fed- 
eral agencies and forty-eight State com- 
missions—besides the legislatures and the 
public. Each agency determines its own 
policy, which is often at odds with that of 
another. They have never got together on 
a consistent program of management. 

But we have muddled through with these 
chronic ills for years. The crisis of 1943 is 
caused by the scarcity of hunters, ammuni- 
tion, gas, and guns. 

As we write this, it appears that hunters 
are to be allotted no ammunition beyond 
what is already in dealers’ hands. This 
despite Lieutenant General Somervell’s state- 
ment of April 27th that, of all war goods, 
there is a reserve supply of only one, and 


that is ammunition. If hunters cannot go 
into the woods next fall millions of acres of 
range will be “scorched earth” by spring— 
not only for one year, but for years to come. 
The only remaining means of preventing this 
will be for State and Federal authorities to 
harvest surplus game—though conservation- 
ists bitterly oppose this except as a last re- 
sort. 

To meet the present emergency and cure 
the chronic ills the authors of this article 
advise: (1) release of as much ammunition 
to hunters as is consistent with military 
needs; (2) liberalization of seasons and bag 
limits in game-surplus areas, as far as pres- 
ent legislation permits; (3) repeal of statu- 
tory obstacles by legislatures that can meet: 
(4) a committee of game authorities, co- 
operating with the Food Administrator per- 
haps, to work out a unified wartime program 
for surplus game control and_ utilization 
which might be adopted by all agencies; (5) 
as a very last resort, harvest of surplus game 
by State and Federal authorities in areas 
where hunters cannot do the job. As a long- 
range measure we suggest also the eventual 
relinquishment of legislative authority to 
State Game Commissions. f 

Game, wisely handled, can help win the 
war, and better its own estate in the process. 
We need the meat desperately. We need the 
forage, grain, and gardens destroyed by sur- 
plus game animals. And we need the by- 
products of hunting—hides, furs, fats, and 
feathers. We used to import a million deer 
hides a year, while American hunters threw 
away almost half that many, under State 
laws forbidding the sale of any wild game 
product. Salvage is a new word in our na- 
tional economy. These laws should be modi- 
fied accordingly. 

So if you have given up hunting because 
you thought it was unpatriotic, forget your 
qualms. It is about the most patriotic fun 
you can have. But before you go, drop your 
Game Commission a card and ask them 
where the surpluses are. Go where they send 
you. 
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Wildlife Conservation—lIts Past, Etc. 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


Time out for a snack! 


lic welfare. Wildlife, particularly those spe- 
cies classed as game, was at a low ebb and 
disappearing fast. Now we had arrived at 
the conservation crossroads. It became a 
question of whether or not we were going to 
completely lose this great natural heritage 
of ours, the last remnants of which were 
rapidly slipping through our fingers. 


Ill, The Era of Conservation 


In these days we hear a great deal about 
the conservation of our natural resources. 
Conservation has been defined as the “wise 
use” of such resources. Now all of our nat- 
ural resources are not necessarily to be con- 
served in the same manner. Some natural 
resources, once they are used up, can never 
be replaced. These are the non-renewable 
resources. They are an integral part of the 
earth, have always been there, or have been 
developed over such an exceedingly long pe- 
riod of time that we consider them as be- 
longing to the earth’s crust. In this class we 
have all of the mineral deposits such as the 
ores of iron, copper, tin, zinc, etc., and also 
the deposits of coal and oil. There is no 
method by which the supply of such re- 
sources can be replenished once they are 
gone although man may devise substitutes 
for some or all of them in the event this 
happens. The second group of natural re- 
sources are those which are capable of re- 
newing themselves, the renewable natural 
resources, although some of them may re- 
qure considerable time to develop. In this 


latter class we have such things as forests, 
grasslands, soils, and wildlife. 

Plants and animals are living things, or as 
we Often say they are “organic.” In contrast 
to the non-living, mineral, or “inorganic” 
matter, living things have the power to grow 
and to reproduce themselves. Soils, in a cer- 
tain sense, are in part built up by living 
things and they contain a great deal of or- 
ganic matter but if all of the soil were to be 
removed, down to bed rock, it would require 
ages for its renewal.‘ When we hear the 
word “conservation” it is usually in connec- 
tion with these renewable natural resources 
and it is in that sense that we are employ- 
ing it here. As far as living things are con- 
cerned, there is always some hope of per- 
petuating them for the future. The era of 
conservation came too late to save the pas- 
senger pigeon, the Carolina paroquet, the 
great auk, and the heath hen from extinc- 
tion. Several other species are even now on 
ihe borderline but we can be thankful that 
many, many more forms of wildlife did not 
pass down the faded trail and become but a 
memory. 


It was fortunate that at least a few men 
foresaw the disastrous course we had been 
taking and that they possessed the courage 
and the ability to turn us from that course. 
That was not by any means an easy task, 
but we can be thankful that it was accom- 
plished. The story of the long, uphill fight 
against the prevailing forces of power and 
greed is a most heartening bit of our na- 
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tional history—and it still continues. We in 
Pennsylvania can well be proud of the men 
who so ably, and unselfishly, pioneered in the 
conservation movement as well as rejoice in 
their accomplishments. 

The first outstanding efforts were those 
directed toward forest conservation and the 
reforestation of the cut-over lands. These 
efforts very early resulted in a program of 
state acquisition of lands for forestry pur- 
poses. For the most part they consisted of 
these deforested “deserts” full of burnt snags 
and stumps but, at the same time, a program 
of practical forest management was adopted, 
an efficient system of fire protection was set 
up, and nurseries established to grow seed- 
lings for replanting. It was proven that the 
forests could be brought back. Today few 
persons would dispute the value of the State 
Forests as a practical investment. They are 
not only growing a new crop of trees but 
providing recreation for thousands and pro- 
tecting numerous important watersheds, In 
subsequent years the Federal government 
established the Allegheny National Forest at 
the headwaters of the Allegheny River in 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. Trees are a crop 
and will be handled as such on the State 
and National Forests. 

Following closely in the steps of the forest 
conservationists, some of our sportsmen and 
naturalists laid the foundation of a program 
for game and general wildlife restoration. 
Stricter laws were formulated to protect song 
birds, game birds, and game and fur-bearing 
mammals. Areas were set aside, at first prin- 
cipally on the State Forests, as State Game 
Refuges. These were, in effect inviolate sanc- 
tuaries for wildlife. Today, in addition to the 
State Forests, more than 750,000 acres of land 
are being primarily developed for wildlife 
and public hunting under the title of State 
Game Lands. Through the untiring efforts 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
the sportsmen of the state, our wildlife sit- 
uation has steadily improved and again 
Penn’s Woods has become an_ outstanding 
hunter’s paradise. Efforts have been made 
time and again to alleviate the pollution of 
so many miles of our streams but thus far 
only with mediocre success. Much of the 
stream pollution is not at all necessary. 
The elimination of the pollution evil re- 
mains a challenge to all, not alone to the 
sportsmen who have thus far borne the brunt 
of the battle. 


It cannot be denied that we have made 
remarkable progress in conserving our for- 
ests and our wildlife but by no means have 
we solved all of our problems. We have 
only recently started to apply the scientific 
method in solving many of them. If con- 
servation of forests and wildlife is to achieve 
the maximum possible success we must seek 
for, and make a practical application of, the 
underlying biological principles. The prac- 
tical and efficient forester or wildlife man- 
ager must possess a broad scientific knowl- 
edge of plant and animal life and of the soils 
which sustain that life. 

Years ago we started out with individual 
“pet peeves” such as forest conservation, 
game conservation, song bird conservation, 
etc., but today we see all of these only as 
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How to Handle Your Gun in The Field 


Beware of dewberry vines; they may trip 
you up for a really vicious fall and cause 
you to drop or even throw your gun in 
falling. Don’t let your dog climb over a 
loaded rifle or shotgun or stand upon it. 
His feet may discharge the arm. 

Be careful when climbing fences, especially 
old worn fences or barbwire fences with 
loaded guns. Lay your gun on the ground 
flatwise before going over the fence, then 
pick it up and check it to see that no snow, 
ice, or mud gets in the muzzle accidently 
before you start off again. Never pull a gun 
toward you by the barrel. Never sit on cold 
stones, wet logs, or wet and rotted. stumps 
to rest; better stand or lean against a tree 
if the ground is wet. A cold settled in the 
abdomen may become very serious and may 
even lead to pneumonia or inflame your ap- 
pendix. If game runs between you and a 
companion or a nearby house, hold your 
fire. 

Heavy shooting glasses worn while hunt- 
ing in the brush may save many an eye. 
A small pocket mirror in the hunting coat 
is also very useful for removing foreign 
particles from the eye. Any hunter knows 
how often you get something in the eye, 
often miles from an occulist. Sometimes you 
are sharply slapped across the face with 
briars or brush while on a deer drive. When 
this occurs the pain may cause you to drop 
your rifle and have an accident. It is better 
to be safe than sorry. 

If you are going to hunt in a section where 
gunners are heavily concentrated, wear the 
BRIGHTEST RED GARMENT you can buy. 
A little red cloth is the CHEAPEST IN- 
SURANCE POLICY you can purchase and 
it won’t affect your chances of killing game. 
When selecting a stand for goodness Sake 


Never lean your gun where it can slip and 
fall on you. 
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(Continued from page 9) 





Photo C. Gordon Krieble 


Be careful where you point your gun. 


choose one that protects you from as many 
sides or angles as possible, then stay put. 
Don’t go crawling or creeping around, or 
sneaking through the brush; somebody 
might mistake you for a deer. If you kill 
a deer don’t throw it over your shoulder 
and then start walking through the brush. 
Someone’s bound to take a pot shot at you. 

If you’re middle-aged and not used to 
much exertion don’t sit up half the night 
playing cards, then put yourself on the 
outside of a dozen pancakes, four or five 
pieces of sausage and three cups of java, 
and start high-tailing it for the top of the 
mountain. You may never get there. 


Heart failure kills many a middle aged 
hunter. 

Do not smoke in the woods in dry weather, 
or build unnecessary fires in wooded country. 
You can warm up just as well by taking a 
brisk walk and clapping your hands against 
your shoulders. Victims of hunting acci- 
dents, especially those who are shot in mis- 
take for various kinds of game, very often 
directly and unmistakably attribute to their 
own death because of the positions they as- 
sume and the clothing they wear. Dark 
blue coats, brown felt hats, grey trousers or 
grey sweaters all have been contributing fac- 
tors to hunting accidents. 
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from the battlefront. 
OBEY THE LAW! 





MR. HUNTER! 


The following “Sportsman’s Golden Rule”, prepared and adopted by the 
Montgomery County Fish, Game & Forestry Association is being offered in an 
attempt to foster goodwill, to prevent hunting accidents, and to conserve game 
and shells. Heed it and your days afield will be happier and more successful 


Goodwill—Extend every courtesy to the landowner. 
Ask permission to hunt, 


Security—Be extra careful in handling firearms. 
nurses are too busy with regular duties these days. 
add to their burdens by being careless with your gun. 


Patriotism—Do not waste a single pound of edible game meat, or a single 
shell; share both with others less fortunate. 
and deerskins for the war effort. Remember that your comrades 
in the Service deserve good hunting when they return home 


EVERY HUNTER SHOULD 
CONSIDER HIMSELF A GAME PROTECTOR! 


Respect his au- 
Do not harm his livestock 


Hospitals, doctors and 
Do not 


Save animal fats 
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ringneck pheasants consigned to depleted 
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Sex and Age Determination 


of Wild Turkey 


16 weeks of age usually signifies a gobbler. 
(2) A thin beard or the absence of a beard 
on a bird of the same age or older usually 
indicates a hen. (3) A bird weighing less 
than 10 pounds during the hunting season 
rule, a hen. (4) A bird weighing 
over 15 pounds is probably a gobbler. (5) 
A bird weighing between 10 and 15 pounds 
during the hunting season is usually a hen 
or a young gobbler. (6) The gobbler is a 
heavier framed bird, has a thicker tarsus or 
shank, more wattles and caruncles around 
the head and neck, larger head, taller appear- 
ance and less feathering in the vicinity of 
the beard than the hen. (7) The hen has 
buff-tipped contour feathers on the breast 
region, while those of the gobbler are black. 
(8) The upper tail-coverts of the hen are 
light tan in color, whereas that of the gobbler 
is chocolate-brown in appearance. (9) Tur- 
keys from February to June with a middle 
(third) toe less than 2.5 in. are yearling 
hens, between 2.75 in. and 3.25 in. are either 
old hens or yearling gobblers, and over 3.25 
in. are gobblers. 

The age of a wild turkey may be de- 
termined by the following methods: (1) 
Length of the beard; although this is not 
always a sound method, it serves as an in- 
dication of age. (2) If the two outer pri- 
maries of a wild turkey are pointed and 
tipped with plain gray, they are yearling 
birds. If they are rounded and marked with 
white almost to the extreme tip, the bird is 
15 to 16 months of age or older. (3) If the 
outer periphery of the tail has a definite ex- 
tension and lacks the semi-circular appear- 
ance, the bird is a yearling or less than 14 
to 15 months of age. A smooth outer edge 
indicates an older bird. (4) Relative size of 
the birds in a flock indicates usually whether 
they are young or old birds. (5) It is possible 
to sex day-old chicks by the genital papillae. 
(6) The presence of the bursa of Fabricius 
indicates that the bird is less than 8 months 
of age. 
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Mr. Hunter! 


Save your deerskin this year. 
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The Eternal Question 


(Continued from page 5) 


gram. Full knowledge of the facts may give 
us an entirely different viewpoint on which 
to base our judgment. 

In Georgia the marsh hawk was observed 
killing qail and consequently was thought 
to be a serious predator, but Stoddard found 
that in some sections the real culprit was the 
cotton rat which the marsh hawks were 
helping to keep under control and that, while 
the hawks did take a few qail, they were 
doing much more good than harm. Many 
other similar instances could be mentioned. 

In order to obtain the best results from 


research, a long range program must be 
established and each project should have a 
We must 


not be impatient and expect quick results 


correlative place in that program. 


in every instance, for a research project 
roperly carried out may take time and will 
often extend over a number of years before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 

There are many things we would like to 
know, in fact must know, in order to carry 


out successfully any game restoration pro- 


gram, wild turkeys once inhabited all of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Now their range 
is limited to a small section of the State. 


Is it not possible that in the not too distant 
future their range can be greatly extended? 
Proper environment and good breeding stock 
is the answer. We have made progress in 
the last five years but we still have much to 
learn. 

that 
If we hope to solve them, 


We are faced with many problems 


demand solution. 
and &t the same time develop and maintain 
a substantial conservation program, we MUST 
have an adequate force of specially trained 
men to provide facts that will enable us to 
proceed intelligently. 


Burning off grazing land in the early spring 
causes fire injury to grass roots and seed 
crowns and may decrease the amount of 
summer feed very seriously. 


Soil for a window box can be sterilized 
by putting it in the kitchen oven with a 
potato buried in it; when the potato is thor- 
oughly baked the sterilization is complete. 


Only about 10,000 of the 640,000 known in- 
sect species are destructive to the works of 
man. 


In the Marine Corps, most of the heavy 
gun pointers will be found to be former mem- 
bers of a rifle club. That same situation ap- 
plies to the Navy, even to the pointing of its 
biggest guns. 

It is the man who has become familiar with 
the handling of a firearm, sighting and hold- 
ing a rifle or shotgun, who naturally grasps 
the instruction more quickly, “holding on” 
the target much more instinctively. 
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Fur Trapping Methods 


this is intended merely as a timely precau- 
tionary tip and mentioned because there will 
be more profiteers and racketeers than usual 
in the raw fur buying game this season. 
They will ply their trade so cleverly as to 
deceive even those who should have known 
better. 


The Muskrat 


The most popular fur and the one that is 
sought most by trappers and rated as the 
mainstay of the fur trade is that of the com- 
mon muskrat. The fur of the muskrat is 
very thick, is of excellent quality, and has 
been in steady demand. 

The muskrat is comparable to the cotton- 
tail rabbit in many ways. It is the most 
prolific of our native fur-bearers, its food 
consists of vegetation such as is common 
about the waters everywhere, and its flesh is 
fit for human consumption. 


Natural enemies of the muskrat are nu- 
merous. They include minks, foxes, rac- 
coons, dogs, cats and the birds of prey. 
Among them the mink, possessing all the 
litheness and traits of the weasel, ranks as 
the arch enemy. Pound for pound, the musk- 
rat and the mink are rated about the same, 
but in a fight for survival the muskrat is a 
poor match against its most dreaded adver- 
sary. When a mink is out to kill muskrats 
it will enter into and search every under- 
water subterranean cavity along its course 
of travel; it will bore holes into the sides 
of muskrat houses if necessary in order to 
seek its prey. Despite all of this the musk- 
rat is holding its own, or better, in its na- 
tive haunts throughout Pennsylvania—all 
attributable to the fact that nature has pro- 
vided the weaker species with a more abun- 
dant reproductive organism. 


Muskrat Sets 


The trapping season comes in at the time 
when frosty weather with intermittent snow- 
falls and ice freezes prevail, and the trapper 
must cope with these to the best of his abil- 
ity and take advantage of any mild or warm 
spells that come along. In fact it is during 
the more favorable weather that muskrats 
move around most. On warm, rainy nights 
they swarm about in the waters everywhere. 


Muskrats live in colonies. Their houses or 
huts, which are constructed of water vege- 
tation, mud and sticks, are very conspicuous 
objects even at this time, and the little fur- 
bearers continue to enlarge their domicile up 
until the most severe freezes come and put a 
Stop to their activity. Their homes are lo- 
cated in shallow marsh or swamp waters and 
about the shore waters of lakes and dams. 
In streams and creeks the uncertainties of 
force and water levels cause the muskrat to 
change from the ordinary method of home 
construction and resort to subterranean shel- 
ters with entrances under water. 

The average fellow prefers to make his 
Sets at the underwater entrances to the 
muskrat’s home. The stake to which the trap 
Is wired or looped is placed out in deep 
Water so that when the animal gets caught it 
drowns while confined under the water. The 
weight of the trap has a tendency to hold 
the trapped creature down and hastens the 





Photo by Walter Lindstrom 
Satisfaction that comes with triumph. 


drowning. However, a common mistake that 
is made by the inexperienced trapper is that 
of failing to provide properly to affect a 
drowning. It is a good policy to bear in mind 
that, regardless of what type of set is used 
to catch muskrats, it pays to devote a little 
extra time and care to arrange the set. Fail- 
ure to comply with this rule will only result 
in losses and disappointments. The muskrat 
usually gets caught by one of its very frail 
front feet and when it twists around in the 
trap in an attempt to free itself it wrings its 
foot off in very short order and escapes. 
Other sets that are relied upon and used 
extensively include the bait, slide, runway 
and log sets. Each possesses its good points 
and merits consideration. The bait set in- 


_tablishing a sure-hold set. may 
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volves the use of a small carrot, parsnip, 
sweet apple or some other fruit or vegetable 
which is placed on a stick about a foot above 
the trap. The slide set requires placing the 
trap at the bottom of the slide—muskrat 
slides occur at banks and the little animals 
go up and down them in going from or 
coming to water. The runway set is em- 
ployed in the pathways in and along the 
water. Usually these trails are pretty well 
defined and the trap is placed in the nar- 
rowest spot. The log set is used, as implied, 
on the waterlogged timber that protrudes out 
of the water. Muskrats have a habit of get- 
ting up on and walking on this fallen, partly 
submerged wood. 


It should be remembered also that minks 
and raccoons use the various places ordinar- 
ily frequented by muskrats and care in es- 
result in 
catching one or the other of the bigger 
animals. 

If it’s trapping that you’re interested in, 
go ahead and try your luck. Play the game 
square—obey the law—be fair with yourself, 
your fellow sportsmen, the wild animals and 
your country; by all means, collect fats for 
National Defense. 


“Predators are taking a heavy toll of small 
game in Mercer County. The four-footed 
and winged type are not the only kinds that 
are killing game. It was reported to me that 
a driver was observed on the Grove City- 
Sandy Lake road in the act of running clear 
over on the berm to hit a cock pheasant. 
This driver accomplished his purpose and 
went on his way.” 

“A fox was observed in Cool Spring Town- 
ship the other day lying under an electric 
fence with a dead rabbit nearby. It is be- 
lieved the fox killed the rabbit and in some 
way got tangled in the fence and was 
electrocuted. The fox had a bloody mouth 
from chewing the fence after the wire was 
in contact with its body.”—Game Protector 
Samuel K. Weigel, District 9, Division “F”. 





Cut-over country, 
territory. 


especially around abandoned 
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saw-mill sites, makes good trapping 
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Law Enforcement Body Meets 


Many problems of game law enforcement 
arising in the various States were aired and 
discussed at length at the Second Annual 
Conference of the Conservation Law En- 
forcement Chiefs Association held at the 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut, 
September 13 and 14. The association at 
present comprises the States of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

The Pennsylvania Commission was rep- 
resented by W. C. Shaffer, Chief, Division of 
Law Enforcement, who acted as chairman of 
discussions on “Equipment, Supplies and Ma- 
terials; Their Purchase, Standards and Dis- 
tribution” and “Short Wave Radio for En- 
forcement Work.” Other discussions in- 
cluded “Cooperative Enforcement Between 
Bordering States,” and “The Taking, Pre- 
serving and Utilizing of Wildlife for Food 
Purposes for the Duration of the War,” 
headed by Henry A. Teal, New York; “Dogs 
at Large During Close Season on Game,” 
and “Should Conservation Officers Work 
with OPA in Reporting Gasoline Violations,” 
headed by Ralph G. Carpenter, 2nd, New 
Hampshire; “Stocking Fish and Game,” and 
“Protecting Wildlife Through the Winter,” 
headed by Harry E. Cudney, New Jersey; 
“Cooperative Enforcement Between States 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service,” headed 
by Orin D. Steele, Massachusetts; and “The 
Importance of Training the Law Enforce- 
ment Officer,” headed by Lieut. Leo J. Mul- 
cahy, Connecticut. 

The association elected two Honorary 
Members, namely, Frederick C. Walcott, Con- 
necticut, and George C. Warren, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fish & Game Com- 
mission. 

Officers for the 1943-44 session include 
Harry E. Cudney. President, New Jersey; 
Henry A. Teal, Vice-President, New York; 
Harold W. Gibbs, Secretarv-Treasurer, Rhode 
Island. The Executive Committee consists 
of Ralph G. Carpenter, 2nd. New Hampshire; 
W. C. Shaffer, Pennsylvania and R. S. Harris, 
West Virginia. 


The Eleventh Commandment 


By W. C. LowperMiLK, 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


Thou shalt inherit the holy earth as a 
faithful steward, conserving its resources and 
productivity from. generation to generation. 
Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from soil 
erosion, thy living waters from drying up, 
thy forests from desolation, and protect thy 
hills from overgrazing by thy herds, so that 
thy descendants may have abundance for- 
ever. If any shall fail in this stewardship 
of the land thy fruitful fields shall become 
sterile stony ground and wasting gullies, and 
thy descendants shall decrease and live in 
poverty or be destroyed from off the face of 
the earth. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





SAMUEL H. PRICE 


Another old timer has joined the ranks of 
those who have gone to their last reward, and 
the Commission and his many sportsmen 
friends mourn deeply the passing of Samuel 
H. Price of Shade Gap. who served the Com- 
mission loyally and faithfully as a Game Pro- 
tector in Huntingdon County from September 
24. 1919 until he retired on May 31, 1937. 

Sam was one of those genial characters, the 
memory of whom lives forever with all who 
knew him. and like all the other employes of 
the Commission who have either sed on or 
retired from active duty, he remained an un- 
official] champion of the conservation program 
up until the very last. 





Quail Queen Lays 186 Eggs in Year 


Meet the new world’s champion, ladies and 
gentlemen, none other than Miss Bob White 
Il, of Buffalo Springs State Game Farm. 

This proud little queen, hardly a handful 
in stature, has produced 186 eggs in one 
year. 

“It must be a world’s record so far as 
records go,” declares veteran Buffalo Supt. 
J. F. Tomlinson. “In my experience I’ve 
never heard before of a Bob White quail 
laying more than 161 eggs a year.” 

The speckled record-breaker is the product 
of several years of selective breeding. She 
comes of a proud line. The late Miss Bob 
White I (“Mrs.” might be more proper) 
laid 743 eggs in six years, before her death, 
on October 24, 1937. 


A new invisible insecticide paint, applied 
to window and door screens, kills flies, mos- 
quitoes, gnats, moths, and ants trying to get 
in or out. 
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New Stream Map 

Ye editor is just in receipt of a splendid 
streams map of Pennsylvania compiled by 
Johnny Mock, sports editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Press. It is about the most complete 
thing of its kind I’ve ever seen, is con- 
venient in size, 17 x 28, and is printed on a 
very good grade of paper. I understand 
there is a service charge of 50c for it, and 
anyone interested can secure a copy by 
writing Mr. Mock at 5236 Clarwin Ave., (2), 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FIELD NOTES 


“I was informed by Mr. Mershon, who 
lives on a farm in Saxonburg, that while 
cutting hay he observed three albino ring- 
neck pheasants several times.”—Game Pro- 
tector George W. Miller, District 14, Di- 
vision “F”, 


“On August 30, 1943, I received a call that 
a deer had been killed on the highway near 
Liberty. I went to the point as instructed 
but was unable to find the animal. After a 
considerable amount of searching I located 
the trail of a deer that apparently had been 
hurt. I followed the trail, which led me to a 
railroad culvert. The animal, two legs 
broken, had crawled into the eighteen inch 
passage for a distance of ten feet. This is 
the first time in my experience that I have 
had to dig a deer out of a hole.”—Game Pro- 
tector Claude B. Kelsey, District 2, Division 
“i. 


“One of the most unusual things coming 
to my attention last month occurred at the 
time that I released two fox squirrels that 
had been raised in captivity from the time 
they had their eyes open. They had been 
picked up by a worker on the large pipe 
line running through Greene County after 
the tree in which they were living had been 
pulled over by the tractor clearing the right- 
of-way. They were raised on a bottle and 
were never out of the house until the day 
I released them about six months later. The 
thing that surprised me was that after play- 
ing around on the ground awhile under the 
tree on which I released them they pro- 
ceeded to make a leaf nest in the tree and 
take a nap in it. Later they made two other 
nests in the same tree. They seemed to 
prefer the nests to the holes in the tree.”— 
Game Protector John F. Blair, District 13, 
Division “G”. 


“Harry Defina, U. S. Coast Guard, stopped 
to see us enroute to his home on a short 
leave. We gave him a fox chase. He says 
he will be glad when the war is over and 
he gets out on the job. Several of the 
Deputies dropped in to say hello as they 
all think a lot of him. He said he could not 
go to sleep without hearing water splashing 
against the boat, so my boy and I took 
turns splashing water against the house with 
the hose until he went to sleep.’—Game 
Protector Frank L. Coen, District 12, Di- 
vision “F”, 
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Sportsmen’s Handbooks Available 


A series of handbooks of general interest 
to sportsmen can be secured from the Out- 
doorsman, Columbus, Ohio, for 25c each or 
5 for $1.00 postage paid. They are as follows: 
The Quest for Trout, Hunting the Wild Tur- 
key, Crow Shooting, Retriever Training, 
Training the Coonhound, Bird Dog Training 
Made Easy, Raising Mink for Profit, Whitetail 
Deer Hunting, Bass Fishing Facts and Camp, 
Trail and Canoe. 

Other valuable handbooks include “Hunt- 
ing the White-tailed Deer,” published by the 
University of Minnesota Press (price un- 
known). This pamphlet also has some good 
recipes for camp cookery. “Duck Hunters’ 
Determinant” is a manual for identifying 
ducks and geese, published by the Telegraph 
Press, Harrisburg, 25c a copy, and _ still 
another called “Camp Cookery,” published 
by the MacMillan Company, price $1.00. This 
is a truly worthwhile assortment of game 
recipes which every hunter’s wife should 
possess. 


Hunters who harvested the wild game 
crop during the 1942-43 hunting season took 
255,404,000 pounds of usable meat, according 
to a report made to Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, by the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Based on data taken from State Game 
Departments and other sources, the tabula- 
tion reveals that deer alone yielded more 
than 59,000,000 pounds, with elk 9,000,000, 
and antelope, moose, bear, mountain sheep 
and goats totaling 1,650,000 pounds. 

Among upland = game, wild rabbits 
amounted to 68,735,000 pounds, squirrels more 
than 22,000,000, while raccoon, opossum and 
woodchuck totaled 14,222,000 pounds. 

Ducks accounted for 32,500,000 pounds and 
geese, 3,000,000. 

Upland game birds, including qail, pheas- 
ants, grouse, partridges, and wild turkeys, 
totaled 42,243,000 pounds, with pheasants 
(15,000,000 of them) accounting for 30,377,000 
of the total. 

Doves, bandtail pigeons, and woodcock 
added 2,405,000 pounds. 

“With the present severe shortage of do- 
mestic meats due to the necessity for ship- 
ping such large quantities to our armed 
forces and to our allies, these wild species 
provide a food resource that is becoming in- 
creasingly important,” said Albert M. Day, 
assistant director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. “A deer or an elk or a pheasant 
or a creel of fresh water fishes taken by a 
sportsman and used in the home or given 
to his friends releases an ec tivalent amount 
of beef, pork, lamb or poultry that can be 
consumed by the public or made available 
for military needs.” 


_ The largest reported American elm tree 
In the United States is 30 feet in circum- 
ference; it is at Wethersfield, Conn. 


_ Six colonies of beaver in New York State, 
Involving a total of approximately 15 years, 
cut 5,424 trees measuring from one inch to 
17 inches in diameter, 7.6% being six inches 
or more in diameter. 
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OFFICIAL 1943 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On October 30 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, non-migratory game shooting hours 
daily are 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 
P. M. (See Migratory Game shooting hours below; also notes on setting traps in open 
counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession Bag Limits Seasons 
limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

py as errr errr rece ee reee eT ere kanes oF eceews > 20 
CE, RIO. 66.000 dan.cansceess Padihweees evesaes Biarcecee FW 
Hungarian Partridges (Cumberland and Franklin 

CONNOR OTIG) .o0.00ccceseccencce eneracee papariaeo: Ja vabsatn ReaeNs Oct. 30 ..Nov. 27 
Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below)* ...... 1l...... 1 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only .......+.ee0. «tere © eeu 12 
I GREENE 6 ca-v'aweaceu deed sbincadacceaseceee Pare 25 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds)... 6...... 24 
EES 2:05 5.034 ca ub cece Cavauocsieeweteteueeres Unlimited ..... Oct. 30 ..Sept. 30, 1944 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ........... Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ..........cecceece scoeee Ddseves © 'eeeca Nov. 22 ..Nov. 27 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party: 

Upper Zone: (11 counties)® .......cccccccce piace Siiiseck savas Oct. 20 ..Jan. 15, 1944 

EWOP BORG: (EG COUNCION)® 6 oo vccccccccceccesacce SO dscedhckn = 40e08 Oct. 30 ..Jan. 15, 1944 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 7 counties closed be- 15 

se o— not to be placed before 8 A. M. 

fe ee a ee are eer erate eecece rr a ov. 10 ..Jan. 31, 1944 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..........eecee08 eeeeeee’ Geeecese Un- ” ° 

limited ..... July 1 ..Sept. 30 

Bear, Over One year old by individual ............. s eres 1) 
Bear, Over One year Old by hunting party of three = &$}..... Nov. 15 ..Nov. 20 
m... mate seanhas Dima sew aeeued dete es spheescat ate pessn D shewes i 

eer, male w wo or more points to one antler 1...... 1 
Deer, aS above, by hunting party of six or more .. 6..... Ae | aia ae, 5 ..te. 2 
Deer, antlerless (See 8 open counties below)* .... 1 ...... 1 ..ee. Dec. 13 ..Dec. 15 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears and Elk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be set or placed before 8 A. M. on any opening date.) 


I IIIS as has bac ncceeccdececendeseen Unlimited 

Otters (See 7 open counties below)* ........cccce0 cecccces e5°"*"* Mov. 10 ..dam. 21, 1906 
BR Cy SERIE OUTED icinn ci cccccccccceceaceséc Unlimited ...... Dec. 1 ..Jan. 31, 1944 
menvers (TTADS Only, FA COUMEIES) ..ccccccccccccecs ccccecee Lee Feb. 15 ..Feb. 29, 1944 
IY sac a'e wrens ales S40 oe Falea eendawabewaeks ea «eee. Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 


SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


Turkey—No Turkey season in Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, War- 
ren, and Westmoreland Counties. 


Raccoon Hunting— 


Upper Zone: This zone comprises the counties of Bradford, Cameron, Clinton, Elk, Lycom- 
ing, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, and Wayne. Season begins noon 
opening date. 

Lower Zone: This zone comprises the counties not listed in the Upper Zone. Season 
begins 9 A. M. opening date. 

Raccoon Trapping—Counties of Beaver, Cambria, Dauphin, Lancaster, Lawrence, Northamp- 
ton and Schuylkill closed. Bona fide occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land may 
trap raccoons thereon in said counties. 

Antlerless Deer—May be taken only in the counties of Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Sullivan, Tioga and Warren. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land 
may hunt such deer thereon in said counties without a permit. All others must secure 
$1.00 permit from Game Commission. See summary issued with license for details. (Non- 
Residents not Eligible.) 

Otters—Trapping only in Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming Counties. 

Beavers—Trapping only in Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Carbon, Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, 
Elk, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming, Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne and Wyoming Counties. Non-Residents 
may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Trappers re- 
quired to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing 
traps. Pelts must be tagged within ten days after season. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where taken. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators in Clarion, Forest and Warren 
Counties, December 16 to March 31, 1944. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS* 


Daily 1943 
Limits Open Seasons 
(Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), combined kinds .. 15........ Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
BTR hove ee cnccnd devecccscodeccsssesoccccesouce TOrerrrererer ere t ee Sept. 1-Nov, 30 
bs = - ie 2 cep ewes es ree ss a 5 Lawociseratcebeueeeseregekasedenes aa Sept. 25-Dec, 3 

d Ducks (see PI cc cevdt cnuvcvustsacekecsawnnderen GeMECacches % 

IIE cov uccnphaabecteandeoscutaiondcuenesie } Basen Sept. 25-Dec, 3 
EN can cd Ween avie ss 000 c ket eCeR leek overs Seder ddterteecanbeone SO aecceuai Oct. 1-Oct. 15 


*RESTRICTIONS—In the daily duck limit, only 3 Redheads or 3 Buffleheads, or 3 of these 
species combined, AND ONE (1) WOOD DUCK, may be taken. 


POSSESSION LIMITS—Ducks, Geese, Brant and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on 
opening day), but only one (1) Wood Duck; other species, daily bag only. Possession 45 
days after season. 


DAILY LIMITS—Sora and Coots, 25 of the combined kinds, or of either species. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of 
respective open seasons to October 29, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; 
Oct. 30, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Nov. 1 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. (unless 
sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 


EXCEPTION—On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before sunrise 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on Oct. 30, when shoot- 
ing before 9 A. M. is unlawful. 
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““Smokeless’’ Powder and Powder 


Smoke 

The smell of powder smoke has always 
intrigued the American sportsman. It is 
associated with rolling hills dotted with quail 
coverts; open spaces where pheasants or 
prairie chickens thrive; pine-scented woods 
which nurture the ruffed grouse; cold, crisp 
mornings in the duck blind; mountain fast- 
nesses wherein big game roams—and many 
other locales dear to the heart of the gunner. 

But hunters are inquisitive persons, and 
have no hesitancy in asking questions, some- 
times to the embarrassment of technicians. 
Among the many thousands of questions 
asked the Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
manufacturers of small arms and ammunition, 
this one frequently bobs up: “If ‘smokeless 
powder’ smokes, why call it ‘smokeless pow- 
der’?” This is a real poser, but not un- 
answerable. 


The term “smokeless powder,” according 
to Remington Arms Company experts is 
merely comparative. There is still some 
smoke in “smokeless” powder, but it is 


merely a wisp compared with the cloud pro- 
duced by its predecessor, black powder. 
Through common usage the term has be- 
come universally accepted, but technically it 
is incorrect. 

A recent address by W. E. Witsil, Assist- 
ant Manager of Quality at Remington, 
brought out some historical facts concerning 
black and “smokeless” powders which will 
be of interest to rifle, shotgun and pistol] fans. 

“Until nearly the beginning of the 20th 
Century,” said Mr. Witsil, “the only kind 
of small arms ammunition propellent used 
was black powder, a mechanical mixture of 
charcoal, sulphur and saltpeter. 

“Black powder was used by the Chinese 
centuries ago, but its principal use was for 
religious observances to drive away the evil 
spirits. For hundreds of years the Chinese 
did not appreciate the possibilities of black 
powder as a blasting explosive or as a pro- 
pellent in the manufacture of ammunition. 

“A combustible known as ‘Greek Fire,’ and 
somewhat similar to black powder, was used 
in incendiary bombs prior to the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Roger Bacon described black 
powder in about the year 1260. It was used 
in firearms at the Battle of Crecy in 1346. 
The Germans used it as a propellent for 
missiles from hand-cannon as early as 1361, 
the rate of fire of these guns being about 
seven shots in eight hours. 

“Black powder, with its lower pressures 
and slower velocities, carried on until just 
prior to the 20th Century, when a new ma- 
terial described as ‘Smokeless Powder’ was 
being developed by the French and Rusians. 
About that time, a different type of smoke- 
less powder, called Cordite, was being de- 
veloped by Alfred Nobel in Great Britain. 
Through the greater strength of these pow- 
ders, their cleanliness of burning and com- 
parative absence of smoke, it was possible 
to reduce the bore of some military arms 
from about caliber .45 to approximately cali- 
ber .30; make use of a jacketed bullet of 
lighter weight and much higher velocity, 
and considerably reduce the weight of a 
soldier’s ammunition.”—Remington News 
Letter. 


Only female mosquitoes bite to suck blood; 
the males get all their nourishment from 
plant sap. 
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“Hello Babe! How would you like to come 


up and see my wood carvings” 


Bird Dogs Now Legal in 
North Dakota 


A recent law passed by the North Dakota 
Legislature will again allow the use of 
pointers and setters during the hunting sea- 
son in that state. 

The use of such breeds has been illegal in 
North Dakota since 1915. A movement was 
afoot for several years to have this ban re- 
pealed, but not until this year has the cam- 
paign been successful. Now, however, dogs 
may be trained or run afield from August 15 
until April 1 following. This will allow not 
only North Dakota sportsmen, but non-resi- 
dent outdoorsmen as well, to use the breeds 
during the hunting season. 

During recent years the grouse popula- 
tion in North Dakota, especially that of the 
sharp-tail variety, has increased consider- 
ably and now exist in exceptionally large 
numbers in some parts of the state. The 
Hungarian partridge and ringneck pheasant 
have also multiplied. In allowing the use of 
pointers and setters, many dead and wounded 
birds which otherwise would be lost will 
now be picked up by the hunter. 

The kill of grouse can be controlled through 
regulation of the season and the bag limit. 
Recommendations for seasons, bag limits, etc., 
are made through the Game and Fish De- 
partment, of which W. J. Lowe is Commis- 
sioner, to the Governor of the state who 
issues the proclamation. 
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“Let’s get this straight—who’s following 


who?” 
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Wood Pussy, Or— 


CALL HIM WHAT YOU WILL, HE JS 
STILL THE USEFUL FRIEND OF THE 
GARDENER AND THE FARMER IN 


PEACE, THEIR VALUABLE ALLY IN¢ 


WAR. 


Published through the courtesy of the New 
Jersey Agriculture publication. 


“My dears,” said a mother skunk to her 
four little black-and-white hopefuls, “I want 
you to take this lesson to heart: throughout 
your lives never forget to be dignified, and 
leisurely. Your father and I have given you 
that which will command the respect of all, 
Go about your business with a quiet and 
assured dignity; don’t hurry, others will!” 

“We skunks,” the mother went on, “are 
really a very numerous family. There ar 
thirty-two of us in North America; that jis 
thirty-two different KINDS—men of science 
say ‘species and subspecies,’ but ‘kinds’ will 
do for you now, my dears. Yes, your cousins 
are scattered all over this great continent, 
and all look at first more or less alike, until 
you begin to examine them carefully; then 
you will notice that they are different in 
many ways. Take your Uncle SPILOGALES 
branch of the family, for instance. We al- 
ways called him “Uncle Spotty” for short, 
because he was spotted more than we are. 
His stripes aren’t half so regular and _ broad 
as ours. There are thirteen different kinds 
of his branch of the family and they are the 
smallest of all your relatives in this country. 
They are of the deserts and plains, though 
some are found in forests and mountains. 
They are really very playful and agreeable, 
though some are so undignified as actually to 
climb trees—a thing our family never would 
countenance! > 

“Now the hog-nosed skunks, on the other 
hand, are a much more respectable branch 
of the family. They never climb trees. No, 
they root in the ground like all self-respect- 
ing skunks; and, my dears, they have such 
be-e-autiful long naked noses—just like little 
pigs! And how they do root, and dig, and 
plough through the turf after grubs, and 
earthworms, and all sorts of delicious little 
subterranean creatures! Their branch of the 
family goes by the name CONEPATUS— 
that’s your Cousin Connie’s branch you know. 
All four franches of the CONEPATUS family 
have a big broad band of white from their 
crowns to their tails. But their tails can't 
compare with ours, for they are smaller and 
not half so bushy! 


Save your used cartridges and_ shells. 
These can be salvaged for the brass and 
converted into war materials. 

Quantities of used cartridges and shotgun 
shells should be collected and turned in to 
the nearest waste material dealer. In this 
way they can be channeled into war produc- 
tion. 


More than three thousand shotgun shells, 
it is estimated, are required for the average 
sportsman to become a _ good _ shot. The 
average aerial gunner today becomes 4 
better-than-average wing shot with an eX- 
penditure of less than one-third the am- 
munition and in a very short time. 
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Planting Trees, Etc. 
(Continued from page 15) 
possessions by planting them, you will have 


wildlife of your country. 

Today in Pittsburgh choice walnut is sell- 
ing for $300 per M.—8-28-43. 

* Russian mulberries furnish food for two months 
for our wildlife from chipmunks to bears and 
goldfinches to turkeys. In our south hogs are 
fattened on them.—J. M. P. 


“This past Spring an interesting experi- 
ment in the breeding of ringnecks was con- 
ducted by Mr. Ross Webb, President of the 
Erie Pennsylvania Field Trial Association. 
Last Summer an albino ringneck hen was 
included in the shipment of birds received 
by the Erie County Sportsmen’s League. This 
Spring this albino hen was mated with an 
ordinary ringneck cock bird. Out of the 
twenty-five eggs laid, eight were a light blue 
in color. Of the eight eggs, three were set 
under the white hen, three under a regular 
hen, and the remaining two were placed 
under a chicken hen. Out of the eight eggs 
one chick was hatched—a white one. It 
lived for about two days then suddenly and 
for no apparent reason it died. Five of the 
remaining eggs were fertile and two were 
not. The white hen was placed on a setting 
of twelve eggs, ten of which hatched, with 
nine still living. Another experiment was 
tried by mating a ringneck cock bird with 
a guinea. This mating resulted in seven 
eggs, all of which were fertile, but none 


hatched. The guinea-fowl would not stay 
on the nest.” 
“The ‘wildcat’ that was seen in Northeast 


Township either moved or a new cat arrived 
in Waterford Township. A farmer, who 
claims to know the difference between regu- 
lar wildeats and domestic cats, reports seeing 
a real cat (wild) in that township. This 
sudden increase in wildcats in Erie County 
isa bit hard to believe. 


“Occasionally deer will swim across 
Presque Isle Bay from the peninsula to the 
mainland. This month two doe deer made 
the swim and landed in the woodyard of the 
Hammermill Paper Company. After wander- 
ing to their hearts’ content through both 
yards they crossed from one yard to the 
other on a railroad trestle, causing great ex- 
citement among the guards and finally dis- 
appeared. The next day I read in one of the 
local newspapers how two city-cruising 
patrolmen saw two animals contentedly eat- 
ing their fill in someone’s Victory garden. 
How they got out of the woodyards, which 
has a seven foot fence, is anybody’s guess.”— 
Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, District 2, 
Division “F”, 


From 100 pounds of milkweed seeds, 21 
pounds of oil may be extracted; the oil, 
chemically similar to soybean oil, can be 
mde edible. 

Lightning caused over one-third of the 
540 forest fires in the National Parks in 1941, 
more than in anv year on record. 


A bushel of white potatoes, weight 60 
Pounds, when dehydrated weighs eight 
bounds 
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“It’s such a lovely evening I decided to walk!” 


Wildlife Conservation... 
(Continued from page 24) 


smaller aspects of the whole conservation 
problem. There was a day when a man could 
dump a dozen rabbits or pheasants in any 
field, put a few cans of bass fingerlings in 
his favorite stream, or plant an acre or two 
of pine trees and call himself a conserva- 
tionist. Some men felt that if they went out 
on a “vermin hunt” and killed all of the 
hawks and owls they saw they were prac- 
ticing conservation. Right or wrong, no 
doubt all of these folks were sincere in their 
motives but today we want to be sure if we 
are doing the proper thing and doing it in 
the right way. There is still much that we 
can learn about our conservation problems, 
perhaps we haven’t even scratched the sur- 
face yet, but it does seem that we are on the 
right track. 


About 200,000,000 pounds of binder twine 
are used in the United States annually in 
harvesting machines; henequen and _ sisal 
fiber are normally used; cotton fiber is now 
replacing sisal needed in ropemaking. 


Agricultural uses such as ditching, land 
clearing, stump blasting and other farm ac- 
tivities consume 5,000,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite a year. 
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the difference 


Think the ladies would know 
if we said we cleaned off the pheasants feathers 
on the way home?” 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 

Of ‘Pennsylvania Game News’ published 
monthly at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for October, 
1943. 
State of Pennsylvania } 
County of Dauphin ) 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared D. L. 
Batcheler, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is in charge of 
circulation of the “Pennsylvania Game News” 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 


SS. 


are: 

Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 
sylvania. 

-Managing Editor, W. L. Drake. 

Business Managers, D. L. Batcheler, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

2. That the owner is: 
tion, its name and address 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers 
during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is 25,000. (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 


D. L. BATCHELER. 


Harrisburg, Penn- 


(If owned by a corpora- 
must be stated and 


giving 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1943. 
Seal LucttLe A. Srtrovp. 


(My commission expires Mar. 5, 1947.) 


Berries should not be hulled, crushed, 
sliced or juiced until just before serving or 


their vitamin C will be lost. 

Over 162,000 deer and elk hides were sold 
to leather industries in the United States 
during the past season, the contribution of 
sportsmen. 

Nearly 22,000,000 acres of land are now 
included in national parks and _ national 
monuments under the supervision of the 


National Park Service. 
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The Muskrat 
(Continued from page 12) 


marshes they build houses. These are dome- 
like structures seven or eight feet in diam- 
ter and about four or more feet in height, 
built of stalks, roots and remains of plants. 
The site selected for the house is generally 
some fire foundation such as an old stump 
or an old brush pile. After the house is 
built, the nest chamber is dug and gnawed 
out of the solid pile of material and lined 
with fine grasses which are, at all times, kept 
clean. Building operations are carried on 
throughout the year but are particularly 
noticeable at the time of high water when 
the animals must work fast to keep their 
beds above this level. In the Fall of the 
year most houses are built by young animals. 


Several birds of prey are said to feed to 
some extent upon muskrats. The Great 
Horned Owl and the Barred Owl are pos- 
sibly the worst, but the Long-eared Ow] and 
the Barn Owl do feed to a great extent 
upon the young. Of the hawks, the Marsh 
and Red-tails have the worst reputation as 
muskrat destroyers. Turkey Vultures and 
Crows are scavengers, therefore their de- 
struction is questionable. Red foxes are 
possibly one of the worst of all their enemies. 
Their actions are similar to those of the 
raccoon, breaking down houses and feeding 
mostly on the young, but quite often also 
taking adults. The fox stalks a large amount 
of its prey when they are in the grasses or 
feeding in shallow waters. The weasel preys 
almost entirely upon the young, and it is 
very doubtful if a weasel could successfully 
attack and kill a mature muskrat. Of all the 
above mentioned predators none is as de- 
structive as the mink. It is well adapted to 
the water, can enter without notice, and 
can kill adults as well as young. The do- 
mestic dog and house cat, when on the loose, 
must also be considered. 


Muskrats were thought to be remarkably 
free of disease and parasite infections by the 
early settlers and naturalists but recent 
studies have proved that this is not true. 
Some of the diseases are leukemia, septi- 
cemia, lobar pneumonia, inflamed _ eyes, 
pyemia, streptococcus, tuberculosis, coccidi- 
osis, tularemia, and a skin ailment of fung- 
ous origin. Coccidiosis, tularemia, and ab- 
Scesses are fatal to muskrats living in a 
wild state but the former shows some pos- 
sibility of human control. Some 65 para- 
sites have thus far been found in the musk- 
rat. Little is known of the relationship of 
many of these parasites and the host species. 

Muskrats often wander over fields and 
along highways far from water. This oc- 
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Section of house. 


curs late in the Fall, early in the Spring, 
or during summer drought. The causes are 
not understood although the Spring move- 
ment is generally attributed to the beginning 
of the mating season. When encountered 
away from water, the animals are sometimes 
very ferocious and have been known to at- 
tack people, biting them severely. 

In addition to grain fields, gardens and 
rice beds, the muskrat does considerable 
damage in parks and private grounds by 
eating water lillies and lotus. It is destruc- 
tive in a water cress pond because it digs 
holes through the embankment, thus allow- 
ing drainage. It has also caused damage 
by breaking dikes and dams thereby flood- 
ing tidal meadows, lowland summer resorts 
and mine shafts. If the trapper didn’t con- 
trol the muskrat the damage would be 
tremendous. 

In some sections it would be foolish to 
give this animal any more protection but 
in other sections he should be given a chance. 
In the past everybody has felt that it needed 
very little protection, which is _ possibly 
true, but the fur industry has grown, the 
market prices are usually high, and the 
muskrat is naturally much sought after. And 
if it continues to serve as an imitation of 
more furs, prices will naturally go higher 
and more trappers will turn to this popular 
animal as their winter livelihood. 

There are hundreds of small marshes or 
sections of small streams that could be trans- 
formed into good muskrat areas. Land 
management has so far played a compara- 
tively small part in encouraging the natural 
propagation of the muskrat. Of all land 
purchased for the purpose of protecting 
game, it has gotten little or no considera- 
tion. Many areas could be made into good 
marshes simply by damming and planting 
aquatic plants. The maintenance of these 
areas would be relatively inexpensive but 
the results. could be great. 

In established marshes a land manager can 





Muskrat swimming with a mouthful of grass. 


do several things to encourage a good popu. 
lation. He may plant field corn along or 
near the area and place food platforms in 
sheltered places where muskrats may take 
food to eat. Sometimes the animals build 
their own platforms for this purpose. The 
construction of several high brush piles in 
a swamp or marsh will save a lot of lives 
during the Spring when floods are most 
likely to occur. A permanent water supply 
is necessary and this may often be furni 

by ditching springs in the proper direction. 
Little may be done in protecting this valu- 
able fur-bearer against predators. Possibly 
the best method is to plant an adequate 
supply of food in the water. Protection by 
law is very necessary and should be rigidly 
enforced. At no time should muskrats be 
trapped later than January 31st. As previ- 
ously mentioned, a large number of females 
will be taken after January unless other- 
wise protected. 


A refuge for muskrats would be something 
new but the writer does not think it im- 
possible. For about every six miles of 
stream, have a half a mile closed to trapping. 
This area should be selected from strong and 
regularly well populated environment where 
Spring survival is likely to be high. The 
surplus stock will flow out each. Spring and 
restock, with breeders, the areas both up and 
down stream. This same refuge system could 
be utilized for the protection of the animals 
on marshes. 


Not only does the muskrat furnish a large 
revenue to the trapper from the sale of fur 
but in many localities the carcasses are also 
sold for food. In Baltimore, the market 
muskrats are on sale from the middle o! 
December to the middle of March. They are 
received from Commission Houses, mostly 
from the lower Chesapeake, but many are 
also shipped from Louisiana and arrive M 
excellent condition. The wholesale price 3% 
usually about ten cents and the retail price 
per carcass is generally around 20 or 25 
cents. The average weight of a carcass is 
about 1% pounds. 

A recent discovery has shown that the 
glands are valuable in manufacturing per- 
fume. Just how important this value may 
become is still unknown. 

Some people believe the muskrat cannot 
be exterminated. Those same kinds of people 
lived during the days of the Passenger 
Pigeon. 

While we still have muskrats in goodly 
numbers, why not give them some well de- 
served management and plan for theif 
future? 
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A BUNCH OF US ARE GOING TO 
OUR HUNTING CAMP EARLY 

TOMORROW MORNING, TRUDY. 
IM GOING To BED NOW..WILL 


YOU SEE IM NOT DISTURBED 
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OH BOY, NOW FO 


THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 32 


OME HOURS LATER.... 





R SEVERAL 
HOURS OF SLUMBER AND 
THEN OFF TO CAMP. 
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NIGHT TO GET UP BUT I SURE HAD 
A SWELL SLEEP....I DIDN’ 
GET WAKENED. ONCE! 


YAWN... THIS 156 AN AWFUL TIME OF ) 
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OH, THAT REMINDS ME, ARCHIE] 
ED FIN PHONED LAST NIGHT 
BUT I TOLD HIM YOU DIDNT 

— WANT TO BE 
THATS DISTURBED! 1 
FINE, 


TRUDY! UH... 
WHAT DID 
HE WANT 2 
































DECIDED TO GO LAST NIGHT 
INSTEAD OF THIS MORNING, 
SOT THINK THEY WENT 
TO CAMP WITHOUT YOU! 
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TRAPPERS 


SAVE YOUR 
ANIMAL CARCASSES 
FOR DEFENSE 
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For further information see 
your local fur dealer < 
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